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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four | 


(4) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 


commented upon. 


We have received numerous orders for 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list Jor 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 

Ida Klein. 

Sembrich, 

Christine Nilsson, 

Ichi, 

Trebelli. 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca, 

Ktelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

Ca hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio 

Kell Clara L.—2, 

Minnie *Hauk, 

Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 

Emily Winant, 

Lena Little. 

Murio-Celli, 

Chatterton-Bohrer 

Mme. Fernandez, 

Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 

di, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 

Golstinger, 

Vurech-Madi,—s. 

Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
janche Roosevelt, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 

Titus d’ Ernesti. 

Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 

Charles M, Schmitz, 

Friedrich von Flotow, 

Franz Lachner. 

Heinrich Marschner, 

Frederick Lax, 

Nestore Calvano, 

William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
ulu Veling. 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, 

Calixa Lavallee, 

Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

8. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
dvard Grieg, 

Adolf Henselt. 

Eugene D. Albert. 

Lili Lehmann, 

William C andidus, 

Franz Kneisel, 

Leandro Campanari, 

Franz Rummel, 

Blanche Stone Barton, 

Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

i ~ ny" 

Ladwi 

os. Bram F 
Sears Schradieck, 

ohn F, Luther, 

Jobe F. Rhodes, 
ilhela: Gericke, 

Frauk Taft, 

C. M. Von Weber, 

Edward Fisher. 

Kate Rolla. 

Charles Rehm. 

Harold Randolph. 

MinnieV. Vanderveer 

Adele Aus der Ohe. 

Karl Klindworth. 

Edwin Klabre. 

Helen D. Campbell. 

Alfredo Barili, 

Wm. R. Chapman, 

Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

L. Blamenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 
ae Rheinberger. 

fax Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff, 

Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 

Margaret neid. 

Em | Fischer. 


Teresina Tua. 
Lucca, 
Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Carl Reinecke. 
Rose Coghlan, 
Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 

ules Perotti, 

dolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding, 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise -—- Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Cam 
Guadagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 


lassi, 
Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati. 
Johann Strauss. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 
oseffy, 
~~ 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Voilkmann, 
ng Rietz, 
ax Heinrich, 
£ Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
Ioseph Koegel, 
Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendabl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 
W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim, 
Samuei S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 
— Bartlett Davis. 
ory 
Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka, 
Heiarch Boetei. 
aslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
one Dutton. 
alter J. Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann. 
Emil Steger. 
Pau! Kalisch. 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild, 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert. 
Martin Roeder, 
Joachim Raff, 
Felix Mottl. 
Augusta Obrstrim. 


ia Rive-King, 


Burmeister-Petersen, 


Marchesi. 
Henry Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupe: 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

. M,. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
W. H. Sh 


Stagno. 
Victor Nessler. 
Salvini, 
Boucicault 
Lawrence Barrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C, A. Cap 

ee. 0, 
Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Marie and 

Emil Sca 
a me ) Wishsimane, 
Donize 
William W. Gilchrist, 

erranti, 
nee Brahms, 

eyer! 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 


Dr. S. N. Penfield, 

F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 

Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 

Carl Millécker, 

G. W. 7 

Georges t, 

— A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 

Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Carrie Hun-King. 

Pauline L’ Allemand, 

Verdi, 

Hummel Monument, 

Hector Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument. 

— Svendsen, 
anton Dvorak, 

Saint-Saens. 

Pablo de Sarasate. 
ules Jordan. 

Ibert R. Parsons. 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 

Anna Lankow. 

Maud Powell. 

Max Alvary. 

osef Hofmann. 

andel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi, 
i. 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 


Hermann Levi. 


Edward Chadfield. 








still continues to discuss the fiddle ques- 
It will be 


HE “Sun” 
tion in a most interesting manner. 
found reprinted in another column. 


R. LOUIS BLUMENBERG desires to inform Mr. 
Thomas Ryan that while a slip of the pen may 

make the “ Mendelssohn Quintet Club” the “ Boston 
Quintet Club,” he never could by any possible flight of 
fancy or slipping of pens confound the “ Boston Quin- 
tet Club” with the “ Mendelssohn Quintet Club.” There 


| is but one “ Boston Quintet Club.” 


oe 


ND now the “ Herald” has interviewed Mr. Frank 
Van der Stucken on the music in the theatre 
question. This was the result : 
Mr. Van der Stucken, the well-known musical director, is enthusiastic 
“Herald's” crusade in favor of better orchestral music in the 
He says: 


over the 
theatres. 

“Do I approve the crusade? Most certainly! It's an excellent move 
and musicians wondered no one had had the courage to make it long ago. 

** Almost every theatre orchestra in New York is inadequate. I will ex- 
cept that of the Casino, and, of course, that at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The best I can say of any of the others is that it isa little less 
bad than the worst. 

** Either let us have good music, as in London, or none at all, and short 
entr'actes, as in Berlin. The badness of the bands is a trifle to the 
miserable character of the programs. 

‘*Many people make the mistake of supposing that a good band neces- 
sarily means a band with a lot of brassinit. As a matter of fact, there is 
far too much noise in the New York theatre orchestras and the strings are 
neglected. 

‘*Here is my idea of what a band in a comedy theatre should be: One 
flute, one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, two French horns, timbales, 
four first violins, four second violins, three violas, two ‘celli and two con- 
trabasses. This should be the minimum. 

‘* For a theatre devoted to drama this scheme might be modified so as 
to include two flutes, one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns, 
two trumpets, timbales and the same proportion of strings as before. 

“For tragic Shakespearian music I should suggest two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, one drum 
and the strings as before. 

“I lay stress, you see, on the elimination of needless brass and heavy 
drums, except in tragedy theatres. 

‘* By neglecting to reform their music managers throw away a great 
opportunity of helping American composers. The theatres would be ad- 
mirable schools for them to develop their powers in. Why, for instance, 
when a Shakespearian revival is to be given should not our Dalys and 
Palmers commission some of the young composers to write incidental 
music for the occasion? There are plenty who could do it. 

**It would add an attraction to the performance and be an immense ad- 
vantage to the composer. 

* But rather no music at all than bad music.” 


Good for Mr. Van der Stucken. 


NDER the caption of “ Musical Studio Evils” the 
New York “Herald” of last Friday discusses the 
bogus conservatories, fraud music schools and humbug 
studios dubbed “ musical.” Here is what the “ Herald ” 
has discovered among other things while investigating 
the matter: 


The musical studio has almost supplanted the individual music teacher. It 
is a fashionable establishment, handsomely fitted up and containing nearly 
every known instrument. Over it presides a dapper young man, who is 
a“ professor,”’ with a beautiful French name in his advertisements, or by a 
stylish and fascinating woman whose cards bear a distinguished Italian 
name. The “ professor” and the *‘ madame”’ knowall about music. They 
play all the instruments and are graduates of the best musical conserva- 
tories abroad and have studied under al] the famous masters—they are in 
every respect distingué. Thus equipped to do business, if their own state- 
ments can be believed, they advertise well the fact that they are prepared 
“to accept a few pupils whose references are unquestionable.”’ 

Instruction is promised in any method which may be desired, and there 
is always at hand a dazzling cohort of ‘assistant professors’’ or ‘* mes- 
dames ’’ to lend a glamour to the other inducements. Marvelous things 
are guaranteed of teaching pupils to play in an incredibly short space 
And in addition to all a re-erence to the studio is permitted 


of time. 
; or he is as- 


when the pupil has completed a certain number of lessons 
sured of a position at the end of a stated period and given a diploma to 
prove his accomplishments. There are dozens of these “* musical studios”’ 
in New York. Can you not see the damaging results of such a system on 
general musical efficiency and the deterioration caused in the quality 
of public performances in which rapid pupils of this sort gain cheap em- 
ployment? 

The “ Herald” should turn its attention to the so- 
called conservatories where the title of “Doctor of 
Music” is conferred, and show up the humbug just as 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has been doing during its 
past 500 numbers. We see by the advertisements 
in the “ Herald” itself, however, that another con- 
servatory on Forty-second-st. is emulating the exam- 
ple of our old friend “ Doc.” Eberhard, and will dis- 
pense (with ‘the permission, of course, of the Legis- 
lature) degrees of musical doctorship. The “ Herald” 
ought to investigate the subject. It winds up the arti- 
cle above referred to as follows: 


It should be added, perhaps, that my remarks do not refer to the really 
deserving conservatories and musical colleges, such as the National Con- 
servatory of Music, where the finest instruction is given by the most pro- 
ficient teachers, to te graduated from which requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of music, so far as the course extends, and where the pupils have to 
pay quite as much as under competent individual teachers. These institu- 
tions have done much to elevate the standard ef music in America. They 
are esscntially different from the rapid system “* studios’ to which I have 
referred. 





A NEW STUDY IN CHOPIN. 


—_~>___——. 


X. 


N his thirtieth chapter Niecks enters into a severe 
but discriminating discussion of Chopin's composi- 
tions, and in his epilogue he sums up Chopin as a man 
and as a musician, From the latter we will make a 
few pertinent quotations. In speaking of Chopin he 
says: ‘Physical delicacy brought with it psychical 
delicacy, inducing a delicacy of tastes, habits and man- 
ners which early and continued intercourse with the 
highest aristocracy confirmed and developed. Many of 
the charming qualities of the man and artist are derived 
from this delicacy. But it is likewise the source of 
some of the deficiencies and weaknesses in the man and 
artist. His exclusiveness, for instance, is no doubt 
chargeable to the superlative sensitiveness which shrank 
from everything that failed to satisfy his fastidious, ex- 
acting nature, and became more and more morbid as 
delicacy, of which it was a concomitant, degenerated 
into disease. Yet, notwithstanding the lack of robust- 
ness and all it entails, Chopin might have been moder- 
ately happy, perhaps even have continued to enjoy 
moderately good health, if body and soul had been 
well matched. This, however, was not the case. His 
thoughts were too big, his passions too violent for the 
frail frame that held them, and the former grew bigger 
and more violent as the latter grew frailer and frailer. 
He could not realize his aspirations, could not compass 
his desires—in short, could not fully assert himself. 
Here, indeed, we have lit upon the tragic nature of 
Chopin's life drama and the key to much that otherwise 
would be enigmatical, certainly not explicable by deli- 
cacy and disease alone. * * * Infact, had not Chopin 
been an artist the tale of his life would have forever 
remained a tale untold. But in his art as an executant 
and a composer he revealed all his strength and weak- 
ness, all his excellences and insufficiencies, all his aspi- 
rations and failures, all his successes and disappoint- 
ments, all his dreams and realities.” 

Thus Niecks, and could it be better said? Herbert 
Spencer once confessed that the tales of Chopin’s sensi- 
bility were almost incredible, and Balzac asserted that 
when Chopin merely drummed on the table it was posi- 
tively musical. “Come,” said Berlioz to Legouvé once, 
“come, I am going to let you see something which you 
have never seen, and someone whom you will never 
forget.” It goes without saying he meant Chopin, so 
striking an impression did the young Polish composer 
produce on his contemporaries. 

He was spiritually akin to Shelley, and there is a 
strange similarity in the characteristics of the two men, 
both physical and mental. Both built their palaces in 
dreamland, both were fiery patriots, and both were so 
exquisitely fashioned as to always suggest something 
feminine, even to that hysterical quality which is looked 
on as a special prerogative of the tender sex. But Cho- 
pin, like Shelley, had also a masculine side, and, as 
Niecks so appositely remarks, it was this tremendous 
energy compressed into a frail organization that caused 
the unhappy life of the artist, and prevented him from 
ever being in perfect harmony with his environment. 

The Chopin of the dreamy nocturnes, the coquettish 
mazurkas, the brilliant valses, is a very different being 
from the Chopin of the F minor fantasie, the polonaises 
and the scherzos. In the nocturnes the femininity of 
the man is revealed at a glance, although the C sharp 
minor and the C minor ones are great dramatic poems 
requiring intensity of force and feeling. But the lovely 
F sharp major nocturne, with its trellis work of droop- 
ing flowers and exuberant runs, reminds one of Scudos’ 
pearls falling on red hot velvet. The familiar E flat 
nocturne has unjustly driven its predecessor (op. 9, No. 
1, B flat minor) into the shade, although it is far below 
it in musical significance. 

The G major nocturne (in double notes) is a gem, 
but is as a rule taken too fast in the first part, while the 
second part is dragged unmercifully. The one in D flat 
is a summer’s day dream, wherein two lovely voices 
mingle in harmony, and you are floated into another 
world ; narcotizing music is this, but wondrously en- 
ticing. 

The B and E major nocturnes are delicious and full 
of a clinging sweetness that is as luscious as it is ener- 
vating. The two in G minor are distinctly morbid, but 
{t cannot be said truthfully that morbidity plays as large 
a part in these nocturnes as is asserted. They are ten- 
der, essentially feminine and poetic to a degree, but the 
preponderant mood is not unhappiness. 

But oh, the difficulty of playing these self-same little 
poems! Our William Mason was once told by his 
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master, Dreyschock (a pianist the very antipodes of 
Chopin), that Chopin's singing tone was the largest he 
ever heard, which concurs perfectly with the accounts 
we have gleaned from Niecks of the master’s playing of 
his own nocturnes in a beautiful, pure, unbroken legato. 

But when we turn to the etudes we are amazed at the 
wealth of invention, originality and depth displayed. 
Ehlert says of theG sharp minor etude that one could 
fancy himself on Parnassus itself than studying a 
double rate etude; and further remarks that, while 
time may destroy much of the literature of the piano, 
the Bach fugues and Chopin etudes will escape even its 
ruthless hand. 

In these marvelous studies may be found the germs 
of all modern piano music, technical and harmonic. No 
composer coming after Chopin has escaped his influ- 
ence, not even Richard Wagner, as John K. Paine has 
very shrewdly pointed out. Schumann, Berlioz and 
Liszt were all deeply affected by his discoveries in 
chromatic harmonies, and did not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge it. Niecks treats of this in detail. 

The preludes are often associated with the etudes, 
but they have little in common with them, for they are 
twenty-five little cameos, each one a distinct mood or 
expression of some idea, straggling to be heard but sel- 
dom thought out, and although chiseled in their con- 
tour they leave us unsatisfied. Lofty, tender, serene, 
diabolic, morbid and stormy they remind us of Shelley’s 
“Music, when soft voices die, vibrates in the memory.” 


s,s : : | 
This is not formal music, it is the poetry of sound, and | 
the piano—a work in depth of mood comparable only 


let Hanslick assert ever so strongly that music is but 


sounding forms and lacks content, these very Chopin | 
| in expression and in variety of mood, not to speak of 
| adaptation to the needs of the instrument. 


preludes are melodic witnesses to the contrary. 

In the mazurkas Chopin is more distinctly Polish 
than in any other form, with the exception of the 
polonaises, 


soul, or are like Le Grand’s “drummed tears.” They 


are penetrated with sadness, even cynicism and irony ; 
in them one is swept from hell to heaven in a bar, often | 
stings us after a vision of Eden. | 


a biting epigram 
Chopin resembled Heine in his gift of irony, but he 
lacked the German's humor entirely. Indeed, if ex- 
ception may be taken to the Pole’s work, it is the utter 
absence of humor init. That divine attic salt that may 
be found in Shakespeare, Beethoven and Wagner is 
conspicuous by its absence in Chopin. A grave defect, 
a serious defect, and, as nature abhors a vacuum, she 
gave him in place of humor irony; hence the drastic 
quality of some of his work, the relentless return to the 
aching wound and the harping again and again on the 
same mournful theme. 

When we come to the ballades and scherzi we begin 
to appreciate the greatness of the man. Here he has 
practically created new forms, and in the four of each 
kind which he left behind him has never been sur- 
passed or even approached. 

The A flat ballade is the most familiar, but the F 
minor is the greatest, both in style and character. It is 
an impassioned poem that rises to great heights, and the 
high aim of the work at the outset 1s maintained through- 
out. The F major (A minor) ballade is neglected by 
pianists either on account of its technical difficulties or 
else because its mood is not a happy one, although the 
introduction is a breath from fairyland. The G minor 
is truly a wonderful work—every measure stamped with 
feeling, every note full of meaning. In the ballades 
Chopin is versatile to a degree; his canvas is broad and 
he handles his subjects in a sweeping and masterly fash- 
ion, and with such coloring as to throw in the shade all 
composers for the piano, for let it be said here, no mat- 
ter how great Bach, Beethoven or Mozart may be in 
their respective fields, Chopin was and is the greatest 
composer for the piano, and it is difficult to conceive of 
his ever having a successor, so thoroughly has he ex- 
plored the field. 

The scherzi are of no spiritual relationship with those 
of Beethoven; they lack the humor and the breadth, 
perhaps, but are intense to bitterness, noble, elevating 
and fascinating. We often wonder why the first scherzo 
in B minor is not heard oftener. It is drastic, but 
chaste; its daring dissonances are followed by what 
somebody or other calls “ liquid moonlight,” so ethereal, 
so silvery is the placid moon kissed melody in broken 
tenths, alas so seldom adequately interpreted. 

The second schezo is world famous and deservedly so, 
for its mellow coloring and charming themes are sim- 
ply irresistible. The C sharp minor is a companion 
piece to the first scherzo, although not so austere or self 
contained. It is full of storm and splendor, but is mor- 
bid in tinting. The E major and fourth is more genial 
and happy and contains perhaps more of the true scherzo 
spirit than its predecessors. It goes without saying that 
they are all difficult, requiring great technical and inter- 
pretative qualities. 





These tiny poems are literal dances of the | 





The four impromptus are oftener heard, particularly 
the first and last (Fantasy Impromptu), although both 
the second and third are worthy of study. The second 
contains the true impromptu spirit ; it contains several 
moods—rambling ones, if you will—but exquisitely mu- 
sical, nevertheless: Its closing bars are harmonies of 
the highest poetic character, but generally ruined in 
effect by the absurd directions to play the final chord 
forte, whereby everyone's sense of dynamic symmetry is 
outraged. Oh, ye Chopin editors, what sins of taste 
can be traced to your lucubrations! 

The polonaises are, fortunately or unfortunately, pop- 
ular, and consequently we seldom more than glean a 
tithe of their martial power, virile nature and brilliant 
effects. No weakling here, no Chopin of “lilies and 
languors,” but aman who chants the war songs of his 
down trodden country, and makes of every polonaise, 
as Schumann so aptly says, a ‘cannon buried in flow- 
ers.” 

The barcarolle is really an extended nocturne, and in 
the same category is the berceuse. The valses are too 
well known to dwell upon, but we wish to speak of the 
great F minor fantasy and the B flat minor sonata. 
Whether the latter is or is not sonata form is neither 
here nor there; it contains immortal passages, the 
scherzo and the first movement in particular—the fu- 


| neral march—looks like an afterthought, and the last 


But the F 


movement is one of Chopin's ironical feats. 


| minor fantasy, op. 49, is a work of such a scale as to 


place it in the very front rank of great compositions for 


to the “ Appasionata ” sonata, and far richer in coloring, 


Its remark- 
able breadth and almost orchestral effects rank it as 
one of Chopin’s master works. The B minor sonata is 
not a whit inferior to the one in B flat minor, let pur- 
ists cavil as they will at both of them. 

The variations, rondos, trios, concertos we have already 
discussed and there remain but the tarentelle and the alle- 
gro de concerto, op. 46. The former is Polish and not Ital- 
jan, the latter is probably the /orso of an unfinished con- 
certo (it has been orchestrated by Nicodé), and abounds in 
tremendous difficulties. It has been played with over- 
whelming success by Pachmann, in London, who seems 
according to contemporary criticism to be able to invest 
it with a life and coloring not at first blush preceptible 
in it. And now what shall we say, as we near the con- 
clusion of these two volumes ? 

Our first feeling is a sense of gratitude toward Fred- 
erick Niecks, whose work must always, to a large degree, 
remain a labor of love (in which he was, however, materi- 
ally aided by Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
the fictional Chopin of much we admired, and it must be 
confessed the operation was painful, but the rea/ Chopin 
is left to us and he is still lovable, still admirable, be- 
cause human, and because more sinned against than 
sinning. Let us make a final quotation as a summing 
up of the whole work. 

‘As a pianist Chopin was sorely restricted by lack of 
physical vigor, which obliged him often to merely sug- 
gest, and even to leave not a little wholly unexpressed. 
His range as a composer was much wider, as its limits 
were those of his spirit. Still, Chopin does not number 
among those master minds who gather up and grasp 
with a strong hand all the acquisitions of the past and 
present and mold them into a new and glorious syn- 
thesis—the highest achievement possible in art, and not 
to be accomplished without a liberal share of originality 
in addition to the comprehensive power. Chopin is 
not then a compeer of Bach, Hindel, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. But if he does not stand on their level, he 
stands on a level not far below them. And if the in- 
feriority of his intellectual stamina prevented him from 
achieving what they achieved, his delicate sensibility 
and romantic imagination enabled him to achieve what 
they were disqualified from achieving. 

“Of universality there was not a trace in him, but his 
individuality is one of the most interesting. The artis- 
tic historical importance of Chopin lies in his having 
added new elements to music; originated means of ex- 
pression tor the communication and discrimination of 
delicate moods and emotions, and shades of moods 


and emotions that up to his time had belonged to the | 


realm of the unuttered and unutterable.” 

In a word, Chopin was alink in that indissoluble 
chain of masters who are freeing music from the mere 
formal and enabling it to picture every emotion. Beet- 
hoven, the mighty, was one of the first, Wagner the 
latest link in the chain, and as music 1s yet in its in- 
fancy, it being the youngest of the arts, who shall say 
where it may end? 

But a word of caution will not be amiss to the Chopin 
student. 


He has stripped | 


You must have more than the mere love for Chopin; 
nature must have endowed you with special Chopin 
talent, otherwise let his works alone; and again remem- 
ber it is a too rarefied musical atmosphere to breathe 
constantly; come to earth frequently, and before re- 
| newing your flights imbibe copiously of Bach and the 
classics, or else the end is not far off. (Chopin knew 
this himself and played Bach and Mozart daily. 
| sap.) 


Niecks’ 


Verd. 


volumes close with interesting appendices 


| containing communications from bona fide Chopin pu- 


pils, and a carefully compiled list of Chopin’s works and 
also an index. As to the editions, use any in preference 
to Klindworth’s, which is unmusical and in places ab- 
Mikuli’s is the Kullak’s and Merke’s 
are good also, but the French editions main 
are incorrect. And now cannot 
this “new study in Chopin” than by quoting Robert 
Schumann’s apt and beautiful utterance anent the Polish 


surd. best. 
the 


fitly 


in 


we more close 


composer: 
“‘Chopin is and remains the boldest and proudest 


poetic spirit of the age.” 








LOUIS MAAS. 











is with deep pain and sincere sorrow we are called 


[’ 
Louis Maas, of Boston, who died at 
Plain, 


upon to chronicle the death of the composer pianist, 
his residence in 


Jamaica Tuesday evening of last week (17th 
inst.), of peritonitis. 

We met Dr. Maas at the last meeting of the M.T.N.A. 
and received the same cordial greeting and affectionate 
inquiries about his New York friends, the progress of 
music and kindred topics. He was then looking for- 
ward with pleasure to a trip to the Paris Exhibition, 
and it was there he was first taken ill and was forced to 
return to this country some two weeks ago, only to die. 

Dr. Maas has been a prominent figure in American 
music circles since 1821, his quiet, unostentatious man- 
ner, earnest devotion to his art and sterling qualities as 
a man endearing him to all he came in intimate rela- 
tions with. 

Louis Maas was born June 
Wiesbaden. His father, Theodor Maas, was the prin- 
cipal music teacher in Wiesbaden, and his mother was 
Father and mother 


21, in the town ot 


1852, 


an accomplished amateur in music. 
being both musical, the son began to display his predi- 
lection for music at a very early age. When he was two 
years old his parents removed with him from Wiesbaden 
to London. Notwithstanding the positive indications 
of superior musical abilities, his father was reluctant to 
have him make that his profession, and accordingly 
placed hin in the schools. When but fifteen he gradu- 
ated at King’s College with high class honors. 
this time he was making good progress in the study of 


During 
music, and with such promise of pre-eminence that his 
father finally withdrew his 
being largely influenced by the opinion of Joachim Raff, 
a lifelong friend of both the elder and the younger 


opposition, his decision 


Maas, and tke young man was accordingly sent back to 
Germany in 1867, and entered as a student in the Royal 
Conservatory at Leipsic, where he was a pupil, until he 
graduated, of Carl Reinecke and Dr. Papperitz. 
that time he devoted his whole time and energy to his 


From 


art. 
in his career, and his friendship terminated only with 
his death in 
overture was performed at the annual conservatory con- 


The pianist Moscheles was also greatly interested 


1870. In the spring of 1868 Maas’ first 
cert in Gewandhaus Hall, and his second overture was 
performed on a similar occasion the follcwing year. In 
April, 1872, he produced his first symphony, a work 
which made s> favorable an impression that it was per- 
formed by the Gewandhaus orchestra under the baton 
of the composer. The winters of 1873-74 were passed 
in teaching in Dr. Kallak’s conservatory, whose instruc- 
of the same 
took a 
In this city he received honors 
While 


here he played by invitation at one of the court con- 


tion he also enjoyed; and the summers 


years were spent in Weimar with Liszt, who 
great interest in him. 


equal to those conferred upon him in Leipsic. 


certs, and was much complimented for his artistic ren- 
dering of Chopin’s E minor concerto. 

During his concert tour in 1874 he played at thirty 
concerts, his tour embracing all the large cities of 
Germany. A vacancy occurring at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory in December, 1875, or about eight years after he 
first entered the conservatory as a pupil, he accepted the 
unanimous call of its directorium toa full professorship, 
and he remained at the institution in that capacity until 
October, 1880. A number of his pupils in the mean- 


| time became famous as concert pianists, notably Miss 
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Helen Hopekirk, in London, and Miss Kate Ockelstein. | 


During that time he had 200 English and American 
pupils. 
Dr. Maas was a professor at one time at the New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Music, and also conductor of the | 


Philharmonic concerts. He was for some time Boston 


correspondent of THE MUSICAL COURIER, and only his | 


numerous traveling engagements forced him to relin- 


Now that the young American school has left its cradle its 
| efforts will certainly tend toward the search for national per- 
sonality, local color and a characteristic ideal. For my part, 
| I have made it an object to encourage this courageous experi- 

ment in art, because it is another proof of the immense po- 
| tency of contemporaneous music, which, in spite of all ob- 
structions, springs up everywhere, grows and triumphs under 
the radiant beams of emancipation and hope of works and 
faith.”"-—H. E. Krehbiel, in the *‘ Tribune.” 


quish the position, as he was up to the time of his death | 


a great admirer of THE MUSICAL 
earnest believer in the principles advocated by it. Dr. 
Maas was known throughout the country by his classi- 
cai piano recitals, and while as a pianist he was always 
restrained and perhaps lacking in spontaneity, still his 
lofty ideal of the art and student-like seriousness in- 
his interest missing 
from the recitals of many of his artistic confréres. 
Louis Maas was before everything else sincere ; that was 
the keynote of the man’s character, as man, as com- 
poser, as pianist, as conductor His 
compositions, while not numerous, show his versatility, 


vested performances with an 


and as teacher. 
for 
It is, of course, impossible at this 
We remember with 


flowed from his pen. 
early hour to get a complete list. 


pleasure, however, his scholarly and classic piano con- | 


certo, and a capital sonata for piano and violin; also 
some clever piano pieces, op. 13, “ Recollections of 
Norway,” which are as fresh as anything he composed. 


He was an enthusiastic worker in the M. T. N. A., and 
American College of Musicians, and his place will in- 
deed be hard to fill, 


offer sympathy, to his departed spirit we can 


To his mourning wife we can but | 
but say 


Vi 





PERSONALS. 


Ovipr Musin,.—Ovide Musin spent most of his sum- | 
mer in Paris, where he had the opportunity of hearing what | 
the critics said among themselves about American artists | 
there. Mr. Clarence Eddy, the organist, of Chicago, he says | 
made an immense success when he gave his concert at the 


lrocadero. Miss Sybil Saunderson's success, he says, is very | 


genuine. The great coming musical event in Europe, Mr. 


Musin says, is the Rubinstein celebrations in St, Petersburg. 


All the great musical societies of France will send deputations 


there ngratulate the composer, who is the musical god of 


{ 
to ¢ 


Russia. To the question, ‘' Will be ever come to the United | 
States again?’ Mr. Musin answered: ** That is difficult to | 
say. My opinion is that he will, since the reason of his rather 


unpleasant memories of his last visit is that he and Wieniaw- 
ski, 
he 


should 


with whom he appeared, were continually quarreling and 
Mr. thinks an effort 
to come. Mr, Musin will be 


America disgust.’ Musin 
be 
heard here about November,in grand concert. 


Mr. Maina, baritone ; Miss 


ett in 


made to induce him 


His company 


includes Mrs, Tanner, soprano ; 
Montegriffo and Mr. Scharf, a young pianist who gained the 


Moscheles prize at Leipsic. 


A Goop LOOKING TENOR.—One of Miss Juch’s ten- 
ors arrived in town lately in the person of Mr. Elvin S. 
Though not 


Singer, who comes to us from the Vienna opera. 


an American by birth, he is going to remedy this misfortune | 
Mr. 


sahandsome man and has a good dramatic voice. 


by marrying a charming young lady of Toledo, Ohio. 


Singer 


He has been in the country about a year, and has devoted 


} 


himself to English assiduously. He will make his début in | 
‘ Faust and will then be heard in *‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” ** Der Freischiitz” and ‘* Marta,” first in Brookiyn, 
then in Harlem. He bas a three years’ contract with Mr, | 
Locke 
ALFRED BRUNEAU ON THE AMERICAN CONCERT.— } 
‘Behold a surprise! Mr. Frank Van der Stucken comes | 
from the United States at the head of a small army of com- | 


posers already well equipped for battle. We all thought that | 
America would never be a fertile field from a musical point of 
we have had another illustration 
of the modern movement. Mr. Van 


has established concerts beyond the ocean at 


view. We were mistaken ; 
of the musical influence 
der Stucken 


which preference is given to the music of young composers. 


He is admirably wel! acquainted with the new French school 
h 
Paris public 
lhe majority of the composers whose music was heard 


and has for all ot us, even the most ignorant of the great 


acertain sureness of judgment that is astonish- 
ng 
at this concert are at the beginning of their careers. They 


noble aim before them—to create an art in their coun- 


havea 

try For this alone, if for nothing else, they would deserve 
our fraternal sympathy and applause. In originality, com- 
pleteness of orchestral control and technical deftness they are 


a trifle deficient, but this is but natural. Iam bound to en- 
courage greatly this significant manifestation, and it is with 
great that I mention the names of Arthur Foote, 
MacDowell, Chadwick, Dudley Buck, Huss, John K, Paine, 
Arthur Bird, Margaret Ruthven Lang, whose works give much 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken is already 
d'orchestre. He conducted with equal de- 
the works of his comrades and his own, 


pleasure 


prpmise for the future. 
an excellent chef 


and vigor 





vouon 


COURIER and an | 


piano music, chamber music, song and symphony 


| his beloved Leipsic ; 


| his scruples and induced him to conquer new fields. 


| wonderfully beautiful music. 





ARTHUR NIKISCH.—With considerable difficulty I 
have at last succeeded in obtaining absolutely reliable bio- 
graphical matter with regard to our new conductor. These 
facts were embodied in an article in yesterday’s Boston 
‘Herald " from my pen, of which the following is a sum- 
| mary: Arthur Nikisch was born October 12, 1855, in Szent- 
Miklos, Hungary, and already in earliest youth showed the 
greatest musical talent. When only eight years old he played 
| violin in a concert and received an ovation. At eleven he 
| entered the Vienna Conservatory, and two years later took 
the first prize in an open competition for original composi- 
tions—his contribution having been a string sextet. He 
remained at the conservatory until he was nineteen, taking 
many other prizes, and being generally regarded as the genius 
of his class. At graduation he entered the orchestra of the 

Royal Opera as a first violinist, where he remained four years. 
At this time (1878) he was appointed assistant conductor at 
the old theatre in Leipsic, where Anton Seidl was chief ; but 
the manager soon perceiving that his ability entitled him toa 
better place, at the end of the year he was appointed chief at 
| the new theatre, where he has remained ever since. In spite 
of his operatic career, he is universally admitted by German 
critics to be as competent on the concert stage as in the 
theatre. He has often conducted at the Gewandhaus as 
Reinecke’s substitute, besides giving concerts with his own the- 
atre orchestra. He was also conductor of the Liszt Society. 
He has received countless offers to leave Leipsic. Frankfort, 
Vienna, Cassel, Carlsruhe and Mannheim have all vied with 


one another in unsuccessful attempts to induce him to leave 
but it seems reserved for the most im- 
portant art city of the New World to have finally overcome 
The 
musical world of Leipsic is in genuine distress, for they feel 
only too keenly that it will be impossible to replace him. He 
has earned a place in the great quartet of conductors—Richter, 
Levy, Mott! and Nikisch—and between these four geniuses 
and the second flight there is a wide gap. But Leipsic’s 
loss is our gain, and it remains only for the Boston public to 
show genuine appreciation of the good fortune which has 
given the local musical guild a man whose artistic footsteps 
without any fear of a misstep.— 


can be safely followed 


| Arthur Weld. 


ANOTHER CONVERT.—Clara Louisa Kellogg Strakosch, 
accompanied by her husband, Carl Strakosch, has just re- 
turned from an extended European trip, and is stopping at the 
Hotel Continental. In conversation with a Paris ‘‘ Herald” 
reporter she said: ‘‘ Yes, I have been enjoying my summer 
and am feeling as well as possible. We have just come from 
lovely Aix-les-Bains, and before that we spent a couple of 
weeks climbing Swiss mountains, puffing about Swiss lakes 
and eating at Swiss tables d’héte, but the most delightful part 
of the trip was the time spent at Bayreuth. 

‘*T never had heard and never expect to hear again such 
There is certainly nothing like 
it in this world, and I doubt very much whether there is in the 
next. No one can understand the majesty of Wagner’s genius 
who has not listened to his operas as produced under his wife’s 
We heard ‘Parsifal,) and I cannot describe the 
I seemed to have been 


direction. 
powerful effect it produced on me. 
lifted out of myself.” 

Mrs. Carl Strakosch has quite recovered from her illness of 
last winter, and is ready for the coming season, although her 
plans are not yet perfected. She expects to spend several 
weeks in Paris. 

Liszt AND THE LAOUTARS.—It is well known that 
Liszt was an enthusiastic admirer of the Roumanian ‘‘ Laou- 
tars,”’ and the story has lately appeared in a German contem- 
porary concerning the way in which the composer first made 
acquaintance with it. It wasat the house of the Roumanian 
poet, Basile Alecsandris, who had invited a large number of 
guests to be present at a performance by a band of these 
musicians, led by the old chief, Barbo Laoutar. A national 
march was first played, and created so much enthusiasm that 
Liszt threw gold pieces into the glasses from which the musi- 
cians had been drinking. Then came a Tzigane melody, with 
which Liszt was so delighted that he rushed up to the leader, 
threw down more gold, and said: ‘‘ You have given me some 
of your music, now listen to some of mine.”” With that he 
seated himself at the piano and began to improvise, in his 
own marvelous way, a Hungarian march. At its conclusion 
the old chief, with tears in his eyes, went up to Liszt and said: 
‘It is my turn, master, to beg you to drink with me.” While 
the glasses were touched, Liszt said, ‘‘ What do you think of 
my music?” ‘‘It is so beautiful,” said Barbo, ‘that if you 
will permit me I will try to reproduce it.” Liszt smiled in- 
credulously, but acquiesced, and Barbo turned to his players, 
lifted his violin, and forthwith the whole band repeated the 
march, with not a single note omitted, either from the theme 
or its elaborate developments and decorations. When the 








wonderful performance was finished Liszt sprang from his 
chair, threw himself into the leader's arms and cried: ‘‘ By 
Heaven, Barbo, you are a divine artist and a greater musi- 
cian than I,” 


MIss EAMES CRITICISED.—I have been twice to the 
Grand Opera, to the Opera Comique once, and attended a 
concert of male chorus singers—1,800 of them—from all 
France. Paris is full of strangers, and for the entertainment of 
these there are none too many theatres, Ordinarily, in sum- 
mer the aristocratic Grand Opera and the equally subvented 
Opera Comique close their portals, but this season these es- 
tablishments are coining money with the rest. I was fortunate 
enough to hear Miss Eames, of Boston, in ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” at the Grand Opera. After overcoming the shock of pay- 
ing a speculator $4 fora $2 seat, and recovering from the 
amazement produced by the elegance of the house itself, I set- 
tled down with my thinking cap on to await the appearance of 
the much-praised Boston girl in the part and upon the spot 
where her admirers say she holds critical Paris in stained 
glass attitudes, 

Miss Eames was a cold singer when she left Boston, and 
her voice production was imperfect. She has improved a good 
deal, but her scale is yet uneven and her singing characterless. 
Her “‘ Juliet”’ is pretty to see, because Miss Eames is a comely 
creature—though I think she has lost a certain animated man- 
ner that became her so well—walks easily, handles her train 
gracefully and speaks and sings tasteful French, but it is has 
neither vocal nor dramatic force, and not a spark of individu- 
ality. Her voice is of pleasant quality, though slighter in 
volume than I had expected to find it. In short, Miss Eames’ 
** Juliet’ is not the moving assumption the agents, criers and 

it If l am wrong, then 
If I am right, why somebody 


such have insisted for months is. 
Heaven help Parisian taste. 
has broken square off one of the commandments and is keep- 
ing it up—at a salary, 

I do not like to appear ungallant toward an ambitious 
countrywoman, but suffer 
through French gallantry than because of my bluntness. I 
should add that the audience was kindly disposed to her, ap- 


I fear Miss Eames will more 


plauding after the waltz and elsewhere at very slight provoca- 
tion and with infinite good nature. The audience was not a 
representative one, nor was the rest of the cast of the first 
Vianesi, the regu- 
of toward 


Rea! Paris is out of town just now. 
lar conductor, sent a substitute. The orchestra 
one hundred players made easy work of the gentle music. 


class. 


The chorus in appearance rivalled a Maplesonian phalanx ; its 
singing would, however, put to shame the cohorts of our 
whilom operatic chief. The dainty ballet music was charm- 
ingly played, and there was such dancing as is not seen in 
America. The for no remark. As we 
shall probably hear the work in America next season I will 
Traveller,” 


mise en scene Cails 


refrain from comment.—Paris letter in Boston 


DICKERSON.—Miss Jennie Dickerson, for a number of 
years the leading contralto of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
has accepted an engagement to sing in the Gilmore concerts 
throughout the country. 


A MusICcIAN-NOVELIST.—Miss Marie Corelli, of Lon- 
don, only made her success as a writer by means of long and 
hard efforts against adverse influences. She is a clever mu- 
sician, and is described as petite, with a great lot of fluffy 
yellow hair, and a bright, chubby, baby face. Mr. Gladstone, 
by the way, admires her immensely. 


ENGAGED.—Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton has accepted 
the position as leading soprano of the Gilmore Band con- 
certs. 

OuR NETTIE.—Nettie Carpenter, the young violinist, 
who played here with Josef Hoffmann, will return to this 
country in December to remain the rest of the season. She 
played in a number of concerts in London, together with 
Sarasate, with great success. 

HE SAILs Soon.—Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, will 
start for America on October 2. 





——.A very lively demand for seats for the festival of 
song, to be given under the auspices of the Arion Society, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the evenings of October 7 
and 8, has already asserted itself, and two overwhelmingly 
large audiences may be looked for. The programs arranged 
are substantially as follows: First concert—Soloists, Miss 
Emma Juch and Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Emil Fischer, 
Messrs. Kaiser, Saenger, Treumann, Remmertz and Graff ; 
chorus of 450 voices ; orchestra of eighty ; F. Van der Stucken 
conductor. Part I. ‘‘Frithjof,” by Max Bruch. Part II. 
‘* Altniederlaendische Gesaenge,” by Kremser; ‘' Jagdmor- 
gen,” by Rheinberger ; vocal and instrumental solos by Miss 
Juch and Mr. Joseffy. Second concert—Vocal solos by Miss 
Costanza Donita, violin and piano solos by Miss Maud Powell 
and Mrs. Julia Rive-King, choral performances by the Arion of 
New York, Zoellner Maennerchor of Brooklyn, Arion of New- 
ark, Harmonie of Baltimore, Orpheus of Buffalo, Germania 
of {Baltimore, Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia, Lieder- 
kranz of Baltimore, numbers by Rietz, Zoellner, Koellner, 
Von Weinzierl, Storch, Sturm, Rheinberger and Hegar. The 
performances to conclude with Kinkel’s ‘‘ Ritter’s Abschied ” 
and ‘‘ Jung Siegfried,” the former a capella and the latter with 
orchestra, both by full chorus of 450 voices. 
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Rubinstein’s Fiftieth Anniversary as 
an Artist. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

N July 23 last the hospitality of the great 
master, and even the limits of his spacious villa at 
Peterhof, were taxed to the utmost, for from early morning 
one continous stream of visitors poured in to him from all 
sides ; and from all parts of the world telegrams and felicita- 
tions—although the official celebration of the day will take 
place in November next—November 30, Rubinstein’s birth- 
day—came in unceasingly, the telegram received from the 

Czar and Czarina being specially graciously worded. 
His Imperial Majesty, after congratulating Rubinstein, 
warmly expressed his hopes that Rubinstein might be spared 
to the nation for many years yet to come ; that he might con- 


tinue guiding the younger generations of musicians and add | 


to his already splendid legacy for them in his works. As well 


the Czar thanked the great pianist composer for the work he | 


had done for Russia, and was doing, in most flattering terms. 
Among the callers at Peterhof were the Grand Duchess 
Catherine and her daughter, the Princess Helen of Mecklen- 


burg, who brought a wonderful combination of fruit and | 


flowers, which later on, at dinner, graced the centre of the im- 
mense table, prepared for some forty of Rubinstein’s intimate 
friends. 

Rubinstein himself never looked better, and after dinner, 
when he was begged to take his seat at the piano, never played 
better, nor with more good humor. 

The proceedings were, according to the master’s wishes, as 
private as possible, and of course only a foretaste of the brill- 
iant following up that takes place in November next; but 


those who were there will not easily forget the day, which for | 


us and for Rubinstein himself passed in unclouded happiness. 
ALEXANDER M’ARTHUR. 








The German Opera Season. 


THE First PERFORMANCE TO BE ON NOVEMRER 27. 
HE arrangements for the approaching sea- 
son of grand opera in German at the Metropolitan are 
now completed, and the time is come when something definite 
can be said in relation to the artists engaged, the operas 
chosen for performance, and so on. 
Stanton is never hasty in making his announcements, but 
when these come forth the public can depend upon the fulfill- 
ment of the managerial promises. And it is only necessary to 
glance at the list of singers and at the répertoire to be con- 
vinced that a series of representations of uncommon interest 
may be anticipated. The season, as already set forth, will 
commence on the evening of November 27, and terminate 
with the performance of March 22, extending over seventeen 
weeks, and embracing fifty nights and seventeen matinées. 

The leading male artists of the company are Vogl, Perotti 
and Kalisch ; Reichmann, Fischer and Beck, and Behrends. 
The list of songstresses includes Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, Miss 
Sontag-Uhl, Miss Weisner, Miss Betty Frank, Miss Huhn 
and Miss Koschowska, and a new and comely premiére 
danseuse, Miss Urbanska, is to lead the corps de ballet. The 
band will be under the direction of Anton Seidl. Many of 
these performers are strangers, except by repute, to American 
audiences and a few words by way of introduction may be in 
order. 

Vogl is just now the leading Wagner tenor of the world. He 
is not exactly graceful ; but, from all accounts, he stands, as to 
quality and range of voice, far above that admirable artist, 
but vocal ruin, Albert Niemann. Vogl was born in Munich in 
1845. He was in his twentieth year when he made his début 
as a singer in ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz,” and he has lived in profes- 
sional life ever since. As an interpreter of Wagner's heroes, 
now that Niemann has retired from the stage, he is absolutely 
unrivaled, and his ‘‘ Tristan” in ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” and 
‘* Loge” in ‘‘ Rheingold " have from the first been proclaimed 
matchless portrayals. In Germany, indeed, Vogl is more 
commonly spoken of as the ‘‘ Tristan singer” than as the 
** Wagner singer.” Despite this qualification he distingaished 
himself as the original ‘‘ Loge” and ‘‘ Siegmund”’ in ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” and ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” the earliest production of which was 
effected in Munich, in 1869 and 1870 respectively. In 1876 Vogl 
appeared at Bayreuth as ‘‘ Loge.” The beholders of that mem- 
orable series of representations will scarcely have forgotten 
this particular personation, for no artist that has since filled 
the réle has ever suggested the possibilities it reached in the 
hands of the Munich tenor. Vogl comes hither on leave of 
absence from the Imperial Opera House at Munich, and it is 
understood that he is to receive for his services in New York 
the comfortable honorarium of $6,000 a month. 

Mr, Reichmann, if not enjoying as wide spread celebrity as 
Mr. Vogl, is nevertheless known and admired all over Ger- 
many. He is a baritone bass, possessed of a rich and 
powerful voice and of an attractive presence. For some 
years past Mr, Reichmann has been the leading baritone at 
the Vienna Opera House, and he has figured regularly in the 
Bayreuth performances. He isin high favor, furthermore, as 
a singer in ‘*Liederabence.” Mr. Behrends, basso, comes 
directly from Rotterdam, but he has sung with Italian opera 
companies in London and was heard here in the Italian réper- 
toire some years ago. Of Messrs. Perotti, Kalisch, Fischer 
and Beck, it is unnecessary to speak, At least three of these 





| experience and repute. 


Director Edmund C. | 





artists have established themselves in public favor by impres- 
sive and finished work. 


As in the past, Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch will be the principal 


prima donna of the Metropolitan. Whatever disadvantages 
may result from the continuous re-engagement of a soprano 
with a distinctly Italian inclination to rule the roost, it is 
proper to say that, so long as the Wagner répertoire attracts, 
Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch cannot be satisfactorily replaced. 
Stanton, however, has made strenuous efforts to keep the re- 
mainder of the female personnel on a plane with that very 
valuable songstress, and his array of new names and titles is 
a good one. Miss Betty Frank, a ‘“‘lyric soprano” from the 
Prague Opera House; Miss Weisner, a youthful mezzo so- 
prano, and Miss Sontag-Uhl and Huhn are all vocalists of 
All will welcome back Miss Kos- 
chowska, a most useful young performer. 

Including the new and hitherto unperformed operas, the 
répertoire of the Metropolitan for the approaching season em- 
braces thirty-one works, of which quite three-fourths will be 
given. The opening note of the season and its promised 
closing harmonies sing of Wagner with no uncertain sound ; 


| still the legacies of other composers will be put under con- 


tribution so as to meet the demands of catholic tastes, as ex- 
pressed through the medium of the box office. That Wagner 
is not to be overlooked will be understood when the reader 
learns that, in all probability, the opening night will be 
marked by the bringing forth of *‘ Der Fitegende Hollander,” 
with Reichmann as the ‘‘ Dutchman,” and that the final weeks 


} . . ; : 
of the season will be enlivened by the presentation, in chro- 


nological order, of the whole Wagner répertoire, with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ Parsifal,” beginning with ‘‘ Rienzi,” and ter- 
minating with ‘‘ Gétterdammerung.” 

In addition to the operas already familiar to the frequenters 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Stanton has arranged to produce 


| **La Gioconda,” Verdi’s ‘‘ Othello,” Marschner’s ‘*Templar 
| and Judia,” 


to be rechristened ‘* Ivanhoe ;” ‘‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ Cornelius’ ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” Lalo’s ‘* Le Roi 
d’Ys,” ‘‘Norma” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” Revivals of ‘* The 
Queen of Sheba,” with Mrs, Lehmann-Kalisch as ‘* The 
Queen,” and much of the music hitherto omitted from the 
fourth act restored, and of ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” in 
which Mr. Reichmann has won renown abroad, are also pro- 
jected, while performances of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” will ac- 
quire a new interest from the fact that Mr. Reichmann is to 
alternate with Mr. Fischer as ‘‘ Hans Sachs.” In the order of 
production, ‘‘Othello” is likely to be the third novelty, with 
Mr. Perotti as ‘* Othello,” Mr, Reichmann as ‘‘ Iago,” and 
Misses Weisner and Frank alternating as ‘‘ Desdemona.” A 


| new ballet, ‘‘ Die Puppenfee,” is also on the cards, for the ex- 


press behoof of Miss Urbanska. ‘‘ Die Puppenfee,” which 
was originally written by Princess Metternich and the popular 


| composer, Beyer, was first danced at a charity representation 


at the Princess’ house, and was so successful that it had to be 


given thrice for similar objects, Thence it was transferred to 


| the boards of the Vienna Opera House. 


Two months are to go by before the season begins, but the 
task of preparation was entered upon long ago and the Metro- 
politan, long silent, is once more a scene of animation. One 


| slight change—and one only—will be made in the body of the 


house, and this by way of experiment. The brass instruments 
are to be placed in a depression of the orchestra, before the 
conductor, the expectation being that the blare and crash 
complained of by some of the habitués whose seats are well 
down in front will thus be reduced toa minimum. Rehears- 
als will be held daily from about October 20. Fischer will be 


| here toward Monday, and Reichmann is looked for soon 


afterward, as are Huhn and Weisner and Habelmann, Mr. 
Stanton’s stage manager. Lehmann-Kalisch sails from Eu- 
rope on October 18, Perotti on November 2 and Sontag- Uhl 
and Frank on November 9. The energetic chorus is to go 
abroad on October 12. It will be seen that everything is in 
order and that, so far as a plan of campaign is concerned, 
Director Stanton is thoroughly prepared for the winter.— 
at 








More That Concerns Violins. 


UR esteemed contemporary, the Kansas City ‘t Times,” 

adds what is probably the last contribution to an interesting dis- 
cussion between itself and the ‘‘Sun,”’ concerning the relative genius of 
the two great fiddle makers, Stradivarius and Guarnerius. We are happy 
to say that there seems to remain no cause for our further advocacy of 
Stradivarius’ superiority. Our contemporary admits substantially all that 
the ‘Sun’ has averred, adding now one or two little trivialities and bits 
of misinformation which it is needless to consider. But in closing the 
discussion the ** Times ’’ moves into another artistic field to which it has 
not yet devoted sufficiently careful study to fit it to branch out into any 
elaborate criticism. For example, in attempting to weaken the force of 
the ‘*Sun’s” statement that that colossal artist, Wilhelmj, made use of a 


Stradivarius, the ‘‘ Times’’ enters into consideration of violin playing, | 


and makes some astounding estimates of the art. We will notice one 


specific statement : 

Wilhelmj apparently thought a left hand was hardly worth cultivating 
and worked for tone. 

This justifies the inference that our esteemed contemporary not only 
never heard Wilheimj, but has never yet really heard music. Its ear 
seems to be of the character that is closed to the finer harmonies, and 
unable to receive sounds with that distinguishing appreciation of their 
relative values which gives them the meaning of music. No ear could 
have justly heard Wilhelmj without telling its owner that he listened to an 
intonation beyond praise. However otherwise Wilhelmj's playing could 
be criticised, before his intonation the critic had to pause. That seemed 
more like the product of some scientific mechanism than of human 
manipulation. It was absolute. It could be attained only by a phenom- 
enally developed left hand. Joachim plays out of tune, as did Wieniawski 


Mr. | 


| and plenty of others who have risen to feally great fame ; but Wilhelmj 
—never. His ear, for all we know, was never equaled in its perception 
| of musical sound. There was no sound, from the snapping of a whip to 
the dropping of a book on a table, which did not express to him a musical 
note. Certain famously difficult passages which only the heroes of the 
violin can really play might have flashed with more brilliancy from some 
other bows than from his, so stately and broad wes his style; but his 
| notes came with an unerring perfection of intonation such as we have 
never heard from any other artist. His left hand was cultivated to a 
degree of accuracy and facility with which it would be unsafe even to 
compare a single one of the artists of his time. Even in the highest 
register, where the notes of the violin lie crowded into almost infinitesimal 
space, the same phenomenal correctness was exhibited, apparently with 

out the possibility of failure. We would venture to say that if our Kan- 
sas City friend could have heard bim run the entire gamut of chromatic 
thirds, and his ear had enabled him to appreciate the feat, his hair would 
have stood. 

And also, in our contemporary’s judgment, the violin player is 
greatest”’ if he reaches the highest plane “ in volume and purity of tone, 
left hand suppleness and smooth, rapid bowing.” All three of these qual- 
ities were possessed by Wilhelmj to a degree unequaled by any other 
performer who has yet appeared. What tone ever listened to could equal 
his? What virtuoso’s bow ever moved with the majestic sweep or the 
facile power of his? And yet can it be said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that in the judgment of the world he was “the greatest?’’ We 
should say that our contemporary had as yet failed to reach the bottom of 


“the 


its theme. 
Most interesting subjects are those of making and playing violins, and 


to none can we recommend their study with greater confidence that they 
will be appreciated than to the Kansas City “ Times.’’—** Sun.” 








HOME NEWS. 


Mrs. Frida de Gebele Ashforth returned from 


Europe last Sunday. 

Mrs. Eugenie Pappenheim is once more at home 
and has resumed her vocal! instruction, 

The dates of the Palestrina Choir Concerts are 
Wednesday, January 15, 1890, and Wednesday, May 2, 1890, 
at Chickering Hall. 

Miss Marguerite Hall, who has just returned to 
England after a brief visit in Switzerland, is now visiting 
friends in Scotland 


Selma Kronold, of the American Opera Com- 


pany, was married to Jan Koert, also a well-known singer, 


last Sunday afternoon. 

“How to Read Music at Sight” is the title of 
a little pamphlet by C. C. Guilford, of Bangor, Me., which is 
very useful and instructive. 

——NMr. Michael Banner, the violinist, has been meet- 
ing with great success in Newport, playing while there at 
many fashionable musicales. 

Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, the well-known conductor, 
will make New York his headquarters for this season, and will 
receive pupils for the operatic stage. 

Mr. Alfred Veit, late professor of the higher 
piano classes of the Academy of Music, Geneva, has returned 
from Europe and will accept pupils at 55 East Sixth-st. 

Mr. J. F. Von der Heide, vocal instructor at the 
New York Conservatory, has returned from his vacation and 
has resumed his vocal and piano lessons at Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Emil Liebling has received a diploma of 
‘*Honorable Mention” from the International Musical Ex- 
position held at Bologna, Italy, for his piano compositions. 

Mr. Carl Venth will give a series of six Sunday 
night concerts with orchestra at Saengerbund Hall, Brooklyn, 
September 29, October 13, November 3 and 17, December 1 
and 8. 

——Pauline Hall, who is singing in the queer musical 
hodge-podge at present on the boards at the Casino, has 
certainly improved vocally. Keep it up, Pauline ; you have a 
good teacher, doubtless. 

There is a superb new opera house in Harlem, on 
the north side of 125th-st., between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues, at which Emma Juch will appear in November in 
English opera. Oscar Hammerclein is the owner and projec- 

tor. 

Campanini has issued the prospectus of the Cam- 
panini-Whitney Opera Company, which begins its season on 
Monday, September 30, at the Grand Opera House, Erie. Pa., 
and goes then through the Middle States to Denver, Col., 
reaching there on Saturday, October 26. 

Organist and choirmaster desires an appointment. 
| Seventeen years’ experience ; trainer of boys’ 
| voices ; holds important parish church post in England ; solo 
organist. Highest references. Address A. C. O., THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


successful 


| Arthur Nikisch, the new conductor of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, arrived last Sunday afternoon on the 
| Catalonia in Boston, Our bloated contemporary was not on 
hand with an excited gathering of native Americans to oppose 
| his landing. Mr. Nikisch will begin work at once with the 
| orchestra, 


The J. W. Morrissey English Grand Opera Com- 
pany sang ‘‘ Carmen” last week in Cincinnati for the first 
time. Miss Attalie Claire was the ‘‘Carmen,” Miss Camille 
Muori the “ Micadela,” Mr. Frank Baxter the ‘‘ Don José” 
and Signor Tagliapietra the bull fighter. During the spring 
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at the Grand Opera House in 
** Car- 


engagement of the company 
this city they will be heard, among other operas, in 


men" and Auber’s ‘' Le Premier Jour de Bonheur.” 
The death is announced at Berlin, at the age of 
f Mr 


known pianist and teacher, 


seventy-four, o Gustave Schumann, who was a well- 
The deceased, who was no rela- 
tion to Robert Schumann, was the teacher of Gustav Lange, 


whose death I mentioned last week. 


Dora Hennings-Heinsohn, the well-known Cleve- 
1 vocalist, has accepted an coffer to take charge of the 
the State University of Vermilion, Dak. 


lan 
vocal department of 
On Sundays she will sing in church at Sioux City, and she 
also sang at the opening of the great Corn Palace on Mon- 
day last with Cappa’s band, 

CHk 


ente, the 


~ 


AGO, September 21, 1889.—Giuseppe del 
Pr Italian tenor, sued Louis Wahl, Ferdinand Neu- 
mann and Hans Balatka for $400 in the Superior Court to-day. 
at of the defendants he 
sang at two concerts in Chicago in February last. He claims 


h 


Del Puente says that the instance 


e has not been paid for his services. 
Mr "is to be played at 
the Arion’s song festival in New York next month. 


John Lund’s “ Legende 
This is a 
compliment to our Buffalo musician and one that is deserved. 
The ** Legende”’ has been played by the orchestra here sev- 
eral times and with increasing popularity. Mr. Lund’s latest 
composition is a concerto tor the violin, which it was expected 
Mr 
season, and much disappointment was felt that it could not 
It should appear upon the program of one 
of the winter concerts, if the city is fortunate enough to have 
an orchestra capable of playing it.—Buffalo ‘* Courier,” 


Kapp would play before the end of the recent concert 


be accomplished. 


Colonel Foster, of the Boston Ideals, announces 
that he will give a six weeks’ season of opera in English in 
7. He has secured a good 
of excellent artists, including Pauline L’Allemand, 


Miss Emma Romeld and Ida Klein, soprani ; 


New York, beginning on October 
number 


Helen von 


Doenhoft and Miss Bella Tomlins, contralti; Mr. Edward 
Scovel and Mr. Charles Bassett, tenors ; Mr. W. H. Mertens 
ind Mr. Bainbridge, baritones; Mr. W. H. Clark and Mr. 
Mirandi, bassi. The conductor will be Mr. Tomassi. The 
répertoire will include ‘' Faust,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Norma,” 

Rigolett ‘Lucia,” ‘*Dinorah,” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ The 
Huguenots Trovatore,” ‘‘ Alda,” ‘* Freischiitz” and ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,” all of which will be presented in worthy artistic way, 


Ihe chorus is well drilled and the entire effective force will 


nber eighty-five persons 
— HARTFORD, Sept. 15.—A rare and fine violin of 


the great master Nicolaus Amati, made in 1674, is a welcome 


1 


ion to the limited stock of genuine Cremonas owned in 
this city, It is an old work of art and is now owned by Mr. 
A. H. Pitkin It is of the style popularly known as the Grand 


» 


Pattern Ihe back and ribs are beautifully wrought in figured 


sycamore and the top is of Swiss deal, of fine and even grain. 
The 


varnish is of the rich gold brown and of that exquisite quality 


mode! is graceful, the lines are beautifully drawn and the 


of which Nicolaus so well knew the secret. The tone is pure, 
mel 

rt It has 
adorned many celebrated European collections and has passed 
Although 
over two centuries old, the instrument seefns to be at 


w and charming 
ie violin is said to be a masterpiece of the masters. 


through the hands of many very celebrated artists. 





its best 


The board of directors of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union is deliberating over *the complaint that the 
David's Island military band has been interfering with mem- 
bers of the union by playing at Glen Island. Travers Island 
(New York Athletic Club), and elsewhere in Westchester 
County. This is an old complaint. The War Department 
has informed the protective union that when applications were 
made for the David's Island band to play, it was represented 
that there was no band in Westchester County worthy of the 
name. The War Department was not aware that civilian 
musicians were discharged because the military band could be 
had cheaper. It did not compete with other bands, nor is 
authority granted to anybody to solicit engagements for it. 
It is said that a bill introduced in the House by the late S. S. 
Cox forbidding military bands to interfere with civilian bands 
is now in the hands of the Senate Military Committee. 








The following are the programs at the Worcester 
Festival which began yesterday : 

Tuesday afternoon, organ recital by Frank Taft, Batiste’s 
‘* Offertoire de Ste. Cecile,” Bach’s grand toccata in F, and 
Lux’s concert fantasia, ‘‘O sanctissima.” 

Tuesday evening, Mendelssohn's oratoria, “St. Paul ;” 
soloists, Katherine van Arnhem, Lillian Carll Smith, C. I. 
Rice, George J. Parker, William Ludwig, and C. J. Marshall. 

Wednesday afternoon miscellaneous concert: Arthur 
Foote’s overture, ‘‘In the Mountains;” aria from ‘‘ The 
Magic Flite,” sung by Clementina de Vere ; Schubert’s Twenty- 
third Psalm, by chorus of women; Servais’s ‘‘ Fantaisie 
Caractéristique” for cello, played by Victor Herbert; aria 
from David's *‘ Perle du Bresil,” sung by Clementina de Vere, 
and Haydn’s symphony in C minor, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
No. 9. 

Wednesday evening, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend;” soloists, Corinne Moore Lawson, Clara 
Poole, Whitney Mockridge, Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, and 
C. I. Rice. 

Thursday afternoon, miscellaneous concert: G. W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ” overture, aria from Weber's ‘‘ Abu 
Hassan,” and Leary’s song, ‘*‘ He Roamed the Forest,” Lillian 
Carll Smith ; andante for strings from a Tschaikowski quar- 
tet, aria from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Son and Stranger,” D. M. 
Babcock; spinning chorus from Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutch- 
man,” with solo by Miss Smith, and Beethoven's fourth sym- 


phony. 

Thursday evening, miscellaneous concert: Berlioz’s ‘‘ Ben- 
overture, recitation and aria from Sullivan's 
‘* Prodigal Son,” William Ludwig; ‘‘ Shadow Song” from 
‘- Dinorah,” Miss de Vere; solos by Bach, Massenet and 
Davidoff, tor ’cello, Victor Herbert; aria from Goring Thomas’ 
‘* Esmeralda,” Whitney Mockridge ; air from Lalo’s ‘‘ Le Roi 
d’Ys,” Clara Poole ; introduction to third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
quartet from ‘* Fidelio,” Miss de Vere, Mrs, Poole, Mr. Mock- 
ridge and Mr. Ludwig, and Hiller’s ‘‘ Song of Victory,” 
ist, Miss de Vere. 

Friday afternoon, miscellaneous concert: Schumann’s B 
flat symphony ; scene and air from Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” Dr. 
Hopkinson ; Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor,” piano concerto, Adele 
Aus der Ohe; aria from Hiindel's ‘‘ Rodelina” and Grieg’s 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, and Wagner's 


venuto Cellini” 


solo- 


‘*Sunshine Song,” 
‘* Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Friday evening, Haydn’s oratorio, *‘ The Creation ;”’ 
ists, Katherine van Arnhem, Fred Harvey and D. M. Babcock. 


solo- 


— —FuNERAL OF Dr. Louis MAAs —The gray skies were 
weeping softly Saturday atternoon as the funeral procession of Dr, Louis 





tone, and it is very highly prized by its present owner,— 
limes 

—-The Amberg Theatre gave its first operetta, 
The Gypsy Baron,” with Streitmann in the title role, last 
Friday evening, which proved to be an absolute success. The 
irming music, with its Magyar melodies and rhythms, is a 
real musical treat. It is to be doubted, however, if Mr. | 
treitmann, the new tenor, is so original as Mr. Girardi, for | 
whom the part of the ‘‘ Gypsy Baron ” was written, Neverthe | 
he made a real hit through his fresh impersonation and | 
strong voice The voice, in its lower part, sounds rather | 
like a baritone, and there is little necessity of forcing it as | 
Ir. Streitmann does. The same may be said of Miss Zimmer- | 
mann, who forces so much her high tones that they become 
absolutely unsteady She has also a slight tremolo, Her 


lower register and acting were very pleasant. The best sing- 


Miss Englinder, 
from Mr 


years ago, did very amusing work with the part of ** Tsupan.” 


iny was done by 


whom we know already 


former seasons Friese, who was also here some 


he minor parts were done with great spirit and everyone en- 


yed this prominent opening of the Amberg season. 


Mr. Henry Wolfsobn, the well-known manager, 


Miss Clem- 


has made the following important engagements : 

entina de Vere, Miss Clara Poole, Mr. Durzensi, Mr. Bologna 
and Mr. Paul Steindorff, with the Campanini Company ; 
Mis. Blanche Store-Barton and Miss Jennie Dickerson, with 
he Gilmore Band concerts ; Mrs. Benic-Serrano, Miss Susie | 
Le urdt, Mr. Elvin Singer and Mr, Emil Hahn, with the | 
Emma Juch Company; Mrs. Ida Kline-Euler, Mrs. Helen | 
von Doenhoff and Mr. William Mertens, with the Boston | 
deals ; Miss Juliette Cordon and Miss Charlotte Maconda, 
with the Bostonians; Miss Pauline Montegriffo and Mr. 
Maina, with the Musin Concert Company; Miss Zelma 
Rawlston, with the Higgins Concert Company ; Miss Helen 
Bertram, with the Conried Opera Company; Miss Annie | 
Russell, with the Antiope Company. Negotiations for a 


number of prominent artists are yet pending. 


Maas left the home of which he had for so long been the honored head, 
but they were blue again as the sorrowing company reached Trinity, 
Church, where the services were to be held. Already the church was 
well filled with a sad group of friends and pupils as the doors swung open, 
and the voice of the rector of the church, Rev. Phillips Brooks, was heard 
beginning the beautiful Episcopal funeral service, ** I am the resurrection 
and the life."’. The clergyman led the way to the choral, followed by the 
pallbearers, containing the casketed remains of their fridnd and associate. 
The gentlemen who officiated in this capacity were Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., 
Dr. W. F. Warren, Dr. Eben Tourjee, Mr. George W. Chadwick, Mr. 
Emi! Mahr, Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. Louis C. Elson and Mr. Henry Miller. 
Hon. Rufus S. Frost was to have officiated in the capacity, but as he was 
unable to be present Dr. Tourjee took his place. The service was con- 
cluded by the burial ritual of the Episcopal church, with Dr. Brooks as 
the only officiating clergyman. The regular music of the service was sung 
by the Trinity choir, Mr. J. D, C. Parker, organist, and Miss Alice Par- 
ker, soprano ; the anthem, which was sung by Mr. Charles Tinney, of the 
Conservatory of Music, was one of Mr. Maas’s own compositions, and 
during its rendition there was hardly a dry eye in the church, and many 
sobs were heard from his pupils and associates. The services ended with 
a quartet by Gounod sung by a male quartet composed of conservatory 
professors. Mr. Henry M. Dunham presided at the organ during that 
part of the service contributed by the conservatory, and played Chopin's 
‘* Funeral March”’ as the people left the church. The casket was opened 
in the vestibule and the friends given one more opportunity of looking at 
the face of the man whom they all loved. The expression was calm and 
peaceful, and there was no hint of the physical suffering which had been 
As soon as all who wished had passed the casket it was taken 
The flowers that were sent 
not numerous but were in very beautiful designs. Among them 
a broken column, against the base of which leaned an unstrung 
this was of white roses and carnations on a bed of smilax and 
an open book of roses and Parma violets, a closed book of carna- 
tions, white and red ; a laurel wreath tied with white satin ribbons, and a 
pillow of white and red roses. On the black covered casket lay loose 
bunches of roses, and on the breast a cluster of lilies of the valley. 

Among the persons present were Mr. George Chickering, Mr. and Mrs, 
Carl &aelten, Mrs. Tourjee, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Bendix, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle Petersilea, Mr. Stephen Emery, Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Mr. F, 
Kneisel, Mr, Chase, Miss Sarah Thiesher, Miss Corliss, Miss Laura A. W. 
Fowler, Mr. George Whiting, Mr. Charles Tinney, Mr. Ratoli, Mr. Henry 
Wheeler, Mr. J. B, Claus, Mr. F. A. Porter and Mr. Wellman.—Boston 


endured 
out and carricd to Forest Hills for burial. 
were 
were 
harp; 
ferns; 


At.a meeting of the officers and faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas: Death has removed from our ranks our gifted friend and 
associate, Dr. Louis Maas, and left a void which cannot be filled ; and 
whereas, his decease has caused as personal a grief among us as an intrinsic 
loss to the world of art; and whereas, we desire to testify our appreciation 
of the personal worth as well as the artistic greatness of this disciple of 
the religion of humanity, music and beauty, and express, as, best we can, 
the sense of our deprivation ; 

Resolved, That we, the officers and faculty of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, of which he was an honored member, deplore most sin- 
cerely his untimely death, and recognize our helplessness under such a 
severe and unexpected decree of Providence. 

Resolved, That the career so suddenly terminated held much of fulfill- 
ment and yet more of promise, and that the death of the master before he 
had realized all the aspirations which moved him, and which have shown 
themselves in the works he has left, is doubly lamentable. 

Resolved, That the peculiar affliction of his bereaved family moves us 
to a sympathy which we can but feebly express, yet which we tender in 
all respectful sincerity. 

Resolved, That his ten years of labor among us have had a marked in- 
fluence in the elevation of music in America, which will continue al- 
though the hands and brains that achieved it are still. 

Resolved. That we will attend the funeral in a body; that the conserva- 
tory shall be closed during the hours of the funeral, and that by all possi- 
ble outward observance we will show the inward grief which we feel, and 
which must be shared by all who have the interest of music at heart, and 
all who knew the honest nature that has passed away from earth. 

Ensen Tovurjee, ) 

Louis C. Exson, 
Cari FAgLtTen, 
Emu Manr, 


——Dr. Carl Martin, the basso, is back from his vaca- 
tion, part of which time he passed at Chautauqua, where he 
was engaged to sing in Max Bruch’s “ Fair Ellen” and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solenelle.” 

Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, the young Brooklyn 
pianist who had such a flattering reception at his recent 
recital in Cincinnati, has decided to locate permanently in 
that city as a member of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

S. B. Mills arrived on the Umbria Sunday last, 


| 
} Committee for the Faculty. 











looking very much improved after his trip abroad. To a 
‘*Herald” reporter Mr. Mills said: ‘‘My compositions are 
quite popular in London and Germany ; but it is discouraging 
to an author to see his works used by Tom, Dick and Harry 
without any profit to him, or even ‘I thank you.’ I will bea 
strong advocate of international copyright laws hereafter.” 
Mr. Mills contemplates a series of piano concerts on a grand 
scale for the winter. In May next he will return to London 
to fill an engagement at the Philharmonic. 


The Detroit “Free Press” publishes in full a 
private letter from a young lady who was present at the recent 
Bayreuth festival. It is an extremely interesting letter, in 
which no passage will go to the heart of Wagner’s admirers 
more surely than this: 

When one is at Bayreuth one is conscious of one great thing, a sense of 
completion, of perfection, which I have never felt elsewhere. It is a 
castle in the air, caught and realized ; the seemingly possible dream of the 
greatest genius made possible and visible to the ears and eyes of his fol- 
lowers. I know of nothing so impressive and heart stirring as the sight of 
that long procession of pilgrims wending their way up to the temple on the 
hillside, the Monsalvat where the Grail is revealed to the pure and ear- 
nest. Remembering the master’s fearful struggles and battles all through 
his early years, and indeed until his youth had passed, and then gazing at 
that ceaseless stream of beings from every land and of every tongue, one 
realizes, perhaps for the first time thoroughly, how Wagner has conquered 
the world. 

+ 





* * * * * * 


Another interesting passage in the letter, more personal 
and domestic in its import, will bear repetition here : 

We attended one of Mrs. Wagner's receptions. We went through the 
shaded avenue and up the broad steps, removed our wraps, the butler 
opened a door and we were ushered into a large, brilliantly lighted room 
filled with ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Wagner came in from one of the 
other rooms on the arm of Levy, the conductor of ‘' Parsifal,"’ and spoke 
only to the artists and her intimate friends, The family were all pres- 
ent, of course, the three Von Biilow daughters and Eva and Siegfried 
Wagner. This first room has an immensely high ceiling and a little gal- 
lery all around the top. The walls are Pompeiian red with a beautiful 
frieze representing scenes from ‘* The Ring of the Nibelungen.” In the 
centre of the room isa grand piano, and in one corner a small pipe organ. 
On the other side of the entrance is the famous music room where Wag- 
It is enormously high, and so large as to make the 
first room, though very good sized, appear small. Low bookcases run 
along both sides of the room, filled with choice and rare books. I took a 
peep at some of the shelves and noticed many different editions of the 
French, German and English classic dramas, also some fine old editions 
ot Wolfran von Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg, Chretien von 
Troyes, the Eddas and Sagas, and other different sources of ** Parsifal,” 
“ Tristan” and the “ Ring.” Two great curved. cushioned settees went 
half way around the room on each side and formed a sort of centre in the 
huge apartment. At the back of these were great marble siabs like curved 
mantelpieces, on which stood a great mass of bric-A-brac, pictures, vases, 
jars, jugs, beer mugs, flowers, drapery—everything. There were some 
fine portraits of King Ludwig, Liszt and Mrs. Cosima. Stretched over 
one of the doors, on a sort of frame, was one of the most beautiful pieces 
of embroidery I ever saw, 6 feet square perhaps. The piano on which 
Liszt used to play stood on one side of the huge bay window, and on the 
other side the table where Wagner wrote “ Parsifal’’ is kept just as he 
used it, another great piece of embroidery being stretched over it to keep 
off hands. I noticed a beautiful collection of the most gorgeous butter- 
flies in a circular glass case on a pedestal. There were many distinguished 
people there, musicians, painters and literary people, in fact, nearly every- 
body was somebody. Later in the evening there was some fine music. 
Bernard Stavenhagen, one of the most talented of Liszt's pupils, played 
the twelfth rhapsody in a magnificent manner, and Van Dyck sang the 
finale of Berlioz’s ‘** Damnation of Faust,’’ Levy and Mott! accompanying 
on the piano from the score and singing the chorus, while Blauwaert, the 
Belgian Gurnemanz, sang *‘ Mephistopheles.’’ It was thrilling. We met 
a number of friends and acquaintances there, among them Antoinette 
Sterling. We left about 11, carrying away with us a vivid picture to last 


ner wrote ‘ Parsifal.”’ 





** Herald.” 


us a lifetime. 
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Professional Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 

Duptey Buck, 

Apert R. Parsons, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 

Samuget P, WARREN, L. A. Russe. 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
wa 


Paoio Giorza, 
Currrorp A. ScuMIpDT, 


Send forCircular, 

H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE, 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
At Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 

Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 E. 14th Street. 








Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Wo rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 

__-__JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 

For Summer Piano Lessons. 

Address at her residence, 

288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 

ADOLF GLOSE, 

Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 

Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Catalogue mailed 














Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East 82d st., New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacuer, 
219 East roth Street, New York 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 














CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 


Mr VICTOR HERBERT, 
ViIoLoNncELLo Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address s0 Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February x the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
pay oe with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 
or cas! 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Gaging. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East sah street, New York. 

















PAULINA WEISS, 


HicuH Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments, Will take ge in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City, 





In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T, M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
prof land t 








LADIES! ATTENTION ! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who ee meg | use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 

ice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
2 cts. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Court andt St, New York. 


ZECKWER METRONOME. 


FRANK L. ABMSTRONG. Manager. 








This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 


struction and cannot 


== RUT EEE 


PRIC ik, $3. OO. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


sae ar VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Originul Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Masses. Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZ{S. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


Edited by BERTHOLD TOURS, 


Containing Selections of the most pogehee Pianoforte pieces by the greatest 
ancient and modern writers. These Albums surpass all other 
editions in correctness and clearness of type. 








FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD'A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








PRICF, FORLY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8—Compositions by JoHNn SEBASTIAN BACH. 
Nos, 4, 5 and 6—Compositions by G. F. HANDEL. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9—All the most celebrated and popular Marches. 
Nos, 10, 11 and 12 -Collections of the most popular Gavottes, Minuets, Sarabandes, 
Bourrées and Gigues. 
No, 16—Favorite Scottish Airs, for Pianoforte Duet, by ScHWEIZER. 
Nos. 17, 18 and 19—Selections of the most popular Compositions by Frrrz SPINDLER. 
Nos. 20, 21 and 22—Compositions by HERMANN GOETZ. 
Nos, 28, 24 and 25—Compositions by JosEPH RHEINBERGER. ) 
No, 26—A juvenile Album for Pianoforte Duet, by BerTHOLD Tours (price, 50c.) 
Nos. 27 and 28—Domestic Life. Twelve characteristic Pianoforte Duets, by J. 
LOSCHELES (price, each S0c.) 
Nos, 29, 30 and 31—Compositions by HALFDAN KJERULF. 
Nos, 32, 33 and 34—The National Dance Music of Scotland, by A. MACKENZIE. 
Nos. 35, 36 and 37—Compositions by A. C. MACKENZIE. 
No. 38.—Fifty Hungarian National Songs, arranged by RuDOLPH ALTSCHUL. 
Nos. 41, 42 and 48.—Compositions by ANATOLE LIADOFF. 


LIST OF CONTENTS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITION. 


e : 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. i7th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 
128 “EAST 171Tn-ST., NEW YORK. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the season 
of 1889-90 will be held as follows, viz.: 
SINGING—Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 24 and 
25, from 9 A. M.to 12 M.,2 P.M.tos P. M.,and 
8 to 10 P. M. 

VIOLIN AND ’CELLO—Friday, Sept. 27, at same 
hours, 

CHORUS—Monday evening, Sept. 30, from 8 
o’clock. 

PIANO-— Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 1 and 2, 
from 9 A. M.to 12 M.,2 to 5 P. M.,and 8tor 
P, M. 

The National 
Wednesday, Oct. 2, 
P.M. 

For further particulars address 

CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A. M., Secretary, 
128 East 17th-st., New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED 13867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalog..e, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuab!e information, will be sent rreg op 
application 


ZEIPTER & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,< 


GERMANY, 


THE 


to 11 


Conservatory Orchestra Class, 


from 4 to 6 P. M and 7 to 1 











BRAUNSHOWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


¢.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer. 


341 East 11th Street, 
Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., N EW YORK, 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 








— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 





THE ViRG] PRACTICE vat jist 


CLAVIER. . 


CRN 
A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


_ Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag cf 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘‘Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTET TER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine, All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


9 





Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVILE co., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


(GB Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other particulars, will 
be sent free on apvlication 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 








Subecription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 


Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. .. 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months.. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1889 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOpexstrasse, Lerpsic 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


I. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance. 
EE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


bills be paid in advance have no money to 


tising 
conduct their business. 


influence, 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no power, 

EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





ANY of the pianos that have been returned by 
the dealers from Williamsport, Lock Haven and 
ther flooded towns have turned out utterly worthless, 


t does y to repair them. They should not 


not pa 
een returned, as they are not worth the freight 

er in its various forms is the greatest de- 
There is not much left 


usical instruments, 


fter it has been soaked in water a day or a 


never was a case known in the whole history 


piano and trade where a firm who 


organ 


ruments for less at retail than wholesale 
securing a wholesale trade, and when 
dealers generally assume that the 
such transactions are not very soli- 
citous about their wholesale trade 
darn for it. Suppose the firm ask $9,800 for their style 
XXX treble veneered upright 
for $235 retail, can they expect that dealers will patron- 


Certainly, they can expect it, but then they 


eeded in 
curs the 
lirms engayed n 


in fact don’t care a 
at wholesale, and sell it 


them? 5 

t get the patronage all the same. Strange! they 
but then others don’t think so. 

VERY improvement put into a piano by a manufac- 


turer should be encouraged by the dealer, who 
i, instead of protesting against the natural small 
price, stand by the manufacturer who 


the 


in the 
I yg and enterprise in advancing 
quality of his pianos and thereby making them more 
“kicking” when a new design 
when an action improvement is added ; 


ntlelligence 
salable. The habit of 
is brought out ; 
when a patent is applied; when a more costly and at- 
tractive plate is putin; when artistic frets or panels 
are substituted in place of former ones; when better 
qualities of wire and felt are used—this habit should be 


frowned down, and the dealer who opposes such progress 





should be classified among the undesirable customers, 
The dealers who know most about a piano are the very 
ones who appreciate the improvements quickest and 
those who show the least interest in the technical work 
of piano construction are the first to complain. 


HE late Dr. Louis Maas, the pianist, was a great 
card for the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Com- 
pany. He had annual engagements to play piano reci- 
tals in many small cities, where a certain cultured ele- 
ment was always attracted by his scholarly perform- 
ances, and as he was, in addition to his abilities as a 
pianist, a musician and a gentleman, he succeeded in 
making an excellent impression wherever he played, 
and the Miller piano gainéd advantages it would other- 
wise never have secured. 

The Millers advertise that when their piano is played 
in concert it, and not the pianist, is applauded; but we 
beg to differ. We think it-was Dr. Maas who was ap- 
plauded when he played, and as for the Henry F. 
Miller & Sons Piano Company, of Boston—why that is 
a flux de bouche. 


NEW stencil organ is being put upon the market, 
this time by no less a person than Mr. Chas. 
Broadway Rouss, who runs the big wholesale auction 
rooms at 466 and 468 Broadway. He advertises in his 
circular two styles of organs known as “ Rouss No. 1 
and “‘ Rouss No. 2,” both of which are described in the 
usual Beatty fashion. Mr. Rouss has no organ factory 
and simply buys up low grade goods and puts his name 
onthem. They are, therefore, stencil organs, and the 
public should beware of them. Mr. Rouss enjoys an 
enviable reputation for square and fair dealing, and we 
are surprised to find him engaged in a business which 
is so widely known to be fraudulent and which is 
against the laws of New York State. 


E should advise our esteemed Chicago contem- 
W porary “Presto” to read again THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of August 21. ‘“ Presto” seems to be so 
much incensed at the conviction which he must share 
in common with other usually sensible men, that the 
World's Fair is going to be held in New York and not in 
Chicago, that he is mad with everybody in gereral and 
takes occasion to speak in bitter terms whereof he does 
not know anent the matter of importing German pianos. 
Here’s a specimen brick: 

A gentleman in New York, who has traveled pretty thoroughly over the 
United States, jobbing musical merchandise, then adding a certain make of 
pianos to his line of goods, then exchanging that make for another, has a 
scheme “ peculiarly his own’ of importing German made pianos to this 


He visits Germany, returns to America, and announces that the 
So far we are treated 


country 
pianos will be on the American market this autumn. 
to the statement of what Mr. Gratz proposes to do; 
realty, and until we do have, and can kncw how his scheme may take with 
the trade and the people, let us not go into terrors ovcr his scheme. The 
business that Mr. Gratz may be able to command, likewise his success, 
The ethics of commerce, if we 


as yet we have no 


will be limited to a greater or less extent. 
may be allowed to use the term in this sense, are, from the first, unfavora- 
ble to the introduction of foreign made pianos to this country and only in 
the case of an instrument possessing special novelues and improvements, 
r qualities of great renown, could they be placed upon our market with 
any degree of general success. We do not know of such a piano ngy be- 
ing made in a foreign land. This country is not especially affilial in its 
commercial relations toward Germany, nor any other country for that 
matter, for she rather has acare for certain lands than being the cared 
for, 

“Presto” thinks that the person undertaking to place foreign pianos 
upon the market of this country must, as we say, expect his business to 
be limited and hampered ; limited even to personal friendship, and selling 
goods on the strength of friendship has its *“ bad side."’ Mringing pianos 
to th’s country is like ‘carrying coal to Newecastle,’’ only that times 
have changed mightily since Newcastle times. We are now a piano and 
organ making country—distinctly and greatly so. 

This is not nice, “ Presto,” and it’s not sensible, and 
moreover some of it is not true, and when you have 
carefully reread our August 21 number you will see that 
you have been hasty and mistaken, and then, we hope, 


you'll come out and admit it. 





TRAVELING FOR GILL. 


BoxuM—Just got back from the road. Awful dull. 
Only sold 144 uprights in six days and was called 
home. 

OxumM—Where were you ? 

BoxumM—York State, and got as far as Cleveland. 
Found a dispatch at the Weddell and had to re- 
turn, 











OxuM—I’'m going out to-morrow. We've got orders 
for 769 pianos on our books, and the house 
thought it about time for me to go out and hustle. 

BoxuM—You'll have a tough time of it. Dealers are 
flush of money—lots of it—and overstocked, and 
you won't be able to average more than 25 pianos 
a day, and that won't pay. 

OxuM—No, I know it won't; but then I'll try to make 
expenses. You see, I am different from you 
I am on terms of intimate friendship with our 
trade, and that’s one of the reasons why our 
house keeps me and advances my salary $1,684 
every year. You don’t suppose they'd do that 
without reason. 

BoxumM—Course not. Wish I had your experience. 
Say, do your folks ever renew dealers’ paper ? 

OxumM—Never. We don’t touch that class. We've 
had one renewal in 14 years and that note was 
paid a year before it came due. 

BoxuM—Prompt man, wasn’t he? Where do you find 
that kind ? q 

OxuM—All over. I watch ‘em close when I’m out and 
they don’t hesitate to tell me everything. They 
tell me things they'd never tell the firm. One 
of the other men was out some time ago; came 
home and they sent me out over the same 
route. Why don't you get on terms of intimacy 
with your trade ? 

BoxuM—I'm afraid, to tell you the truth. 

OxuM—Why? Why are you afraid? 

BoxuM—I’m afraid they’d borrow money from me. 
We have men on our books who owe us for 
pianos four years and ten months, and sq forth, 
and I can’t get a settlement. I'd lke to renew, 
but I can’t even get a note from them to renew 
with, 

OxuM—Who are you traveling for, anyhow ? 

BoxuM—Gildemeester. 

OxuM—What, Gildemeester! Why, lam traveling for 


him too. Come in, let’s have a ball. 





—_—_—»> —__—_ 
HE Sunday “ World” contained the following adver- 
tisement of a rank stencil trick in this city on part 
of certain persons long since identified with stencil piano 
transactions in this vicinity. It is as follows: 


Goldsmith Pianos 


of further introducing our popular instruments we are 
offering at special price cur 7% octave Boudoir Up- 


Have now been in use over 20 years. 


ual in 


right for $190, warranted for seven years, and 
‘all at 


every respect to any $400 piano in the market. 
our downtown show-rooms and examine for yourself. 


| The Goldsmith Piano & Organ Mfg. Co. 


(Consolidated Stock Exchange Building), 60 B'way. 


Goldsmith pianos are low grade instruments bought 
at some factory and simply stenciled. Here is a good 
chance for a detective to go to work and get all his 
evidence in and have the stencilers brought into court 
under laws now in force in this State and make a hand- 
some moiety. No quarter for rank stencilers! 





16 Knabe Uprights. 

T the New York warerooms of Messrs. Will- 
A iam Knabe & Co., Fifth-ave. and Twentieth-st., there 
are on exhibition 16 upright pianos, which will in a day or two 
be sent to the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
for use in the educational and musical departments of that cel- 
ebrated institution. The order for these instruments was taken 
by Mr. Ferdinand Mayer in June Jast, while the new convent 
building which was to take the place of the one destroyed by fire 
last year was in course of erection, and this new building, a 
$600,000 palace, being completed, the instruments will ina day 
or two be delivered to the authorities at the convent. 

15 of the uprights are in plain oak and the one intended for 
the reception room is a larger size, made of antique oak, 
all the instruments being of the chasteand artistic character 
of the Knabe pianos, and all of them eminently satisfac- 
tory as musical instruments of the high rank with which the 
name of Knabe is identified on pianos, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” gas ie Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- “es oe) Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- SN 2 hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Pry or 9 Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are ~ ¥ bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. y ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & Cco., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





















































NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“az NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, .. FIFTH AVENUE. 


STERLING *ovAN< © 














LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


id ESL ELIS, IN. Xx. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Teath Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YoRKE. 


Pees) NE 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGAL ON ORGAN 
§ 
THE STHRIIN CG CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. on ' ie 
The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


snenienaeean as now manufactured at henseunh onsisnsmes MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
yapeunsuieg lnaniintctiannse Sail TRADE SUPPLIED! ~ AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE" 


New Burdett Organ List. FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
MASON «& RISCH, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








REASONS 


Given By Many Firms Who Refuse 
to Join a Trade Association. 


INTERVIEWS. 


The Musical Courier Advises Caution 
Before Taking Other Steps. 


THE COMMITTEE. 


SOME 


E publish herewith interviews with a large num- 
W ber of the most important piano manufacturers 
in reference to the proposed Protective Association of 
Piano and Organ Manufacturers which was called into 
being on T uesday September 17, at Clarendon Hall, in 
this city. 

From these interviews it will be seen that there is a 
definite and decided opposition on the part of most 
firms to the creation of any organization or association 
of firms in the piano and organ trade engaged in the 
manufacture of instruments. The language 
quoted is that of the firms referred to and the grounds 
that they take are shown in each individual interview 
(with only one or two exceptions) to be conclusive. 
apparent to 


these 


these interviews it must become 


of our readers that there is no possibility at 


From 
every one 
present of organizing a trade association of manufac- 
turers, for, without the co operation of the firms who 

dissent, the scheme vanishes. Due con- 
be paid to the gentlemen who have 


express their 
sideration must 
such earnest efforts to bring about the combina- 
tion of firms, and yet we believe that had they gone 
somewhat into the history of the past they would have 
iated that all their efforts to bring about an or- 


made 


appre 
ganization would become futile. 

[here was no particular reason at the present time 
for organizing a trade association, at least no such rea- 
existed at the time when the labor organizations 
hour law upon the manu- 


mas 
fought to force the eight 
facturers, and at that time when co-operation was urged 
for the sake of common defense and mutual benefit the 
editors of this paper, although the interests of the manu- 
facturers were identical on that one important point, 
ld not bring about an organization of manufac- 
turers 
Acts done the 
subsequently assume a different form, especially 
second thought, and now, after the preliminary 


meeting of September 17 has given time for delibera- 


on impulse of the moment in most 


tion, it seems that the question of organization contains 
matters of greater import and of moment than could 
possibly have been appreciated during the impulsive 
procee dings of that meeting. 

The Dealers are Honest. 

\ casual observer on that occasion would have been 
justified in supposing that it was the opinion of the 
piano and organ manufacturers that the piano and organ 
dealers of this country consisted of a set of men or 
firms whose mode of businessand whose principles were 
protection’ against them. 


Our cool judg- 


such as to require a kind of “ 
You protect yourself against danger. 
nt tells us that the great firms that consume the bulk 


the musical instruments made in this country repre- 


m 
nt no element of commercial danger to the manufac- 
rer This action the part of the meeting was 
advantage of at once by the firms who did not 


te to proclaim that they are not in any need of 


on 
las n 
part ( Ipa 
protection against their particular set of dealers, and it 
is our opinion that it is by no means the most important 
juestion before the piano and organ trade of this coun- 
try whether The 
dealers who take the great bulk of pianos and organs 
from the manufacturers of this country are honest, It 
will be seen from the interviews printed in this issue of 
Prue Musica Courier that our opinion is the refiected 
opinion of the firms who refused to join any organiza- 


‘ 


the dealer at large is honest or not. 


tion 











The Workmen. 

In the next place, the daily papers in referring to this 
meeting denominated it a “ piano trust,’ and we must 
admit that when the temporary meeting of Tuesday, 
September 17, assumed the name of a protective asso- 
ciation it gave to its proceedings and purposes the color 
of a trust, although that was entirely removed from the 
minds ef any of the participants. Nearly every piano 
workman of the city of New York read or heard of this 
so-called piano trust, and the result was that the agi- 
tators among the piano workmen and the headlights of 
the union took immediate advantage of the situation to 
influence the workmen, to whom they represented that 
this thing was nothing but a protection against them 
and a menace to the union. Now, these are not the 
times to foment any difficulties with the workingmen, 
and although there have been isolated cases of strikes 
there has been no combined workingmen’s movement 
in the piano trade since the eight hour agitation. Nec- 
essarily those firms who refused to join this protective 
association have in view the fact that it is better policy 
not to appear to organize for fear that it will give op- 
portunities to unscrupulous agitators among the work- 
men to make trouble and difficulty that is not very de- 
sirable, 

The Banks Alert. 

The agitation of the question of organization under 
the caption of “ Protective Association” has gone be- 
yond the bounds of the piano trade proper, and during 
the end of last week and the first of the present note 
brokers and bankers who discount dealers’ commercial 
paper have been around inquiring whether the condi- 
tion of the retail piano and organ dealer is such as to 
require “ protection ” on the part of the manufacturer ? 
It will be therefore seen that no matter how good the 
intentions were of the gentlemen who. projected the 
meeting of September 17, it was a step fraught with 
greater danger than could possibly have been antici- 
pated in the impulsive discussions of that day. If it 
had come toa final conclusion on the basis and plat- 
form laid down upon that occasion, it would have dis- 
credited the commercial standing and honor of the 
whole retail piano and organ trade, with its subsequent 
effect upon banking circles. It would also have pro- 
duced an agitation among the workmen which is un- 
called for and unnecessary. Conservative counsels 
must prevail in matters of this kind, and if there is ever 
to be a trade association formed among the piano 
manufacturers of this country, it must be formed by all 
the great men of the trade who will put their heads 
together and avoid the breakers which the trade has 
happily eluded on this occasion. 

The Committee Meeting. 

Mr. William Steinway stated on Monday morning 
that in his opinion no organization could be effected at 
this time; that there seemed no reason or object for 
such a step at present. 

Mr. Geo. A. Steinway did not attend the committee 
meeting, and there were present, Mr. R. M. Walters, 
chairman; Mr. Henry Behning, -Jr., secretary, and 
Messrs. Behr, Fischer, Conover, Brown, Baus and 
Starr. 

It was moved that a constitution and by-laws be 
drawn up and the following part of a proposed consti- 
tution and by-laws was drafted: 


Constitution and By-Laws. 
Articre I, 

SecTION 1.—(Itis proposed to change the title of the association.) 

Sec. 2.—Any manufacturer of pianos or organs, if in good standing in 
the trade, may become a member in the manner prescribed by the by- 
laws. 

ARTICLE II, 

Sec. 1.—The object of the board shall be to cultivate the better acquaint- 
ance and relations to each other of the manufacturers in these trades, 

Sec, 2.—To protect our trade against unfair classification of freight and 
any other matter pertaining to the transportation of goods, 

Sec. 3.—To take such measures as will compel an equitable adjustment 
of the tariff for the protection of American labor, and also to further de- 
velop trade with South America, Mexico and other countries. 

Sec. 4.—To encourage the elevation and prosperity of the trade and 
such other measures as would tend to raise the standard of pianos and 
organs. 

It was decided that the general meeting called for 
October 3 be indefinitely postponed and the committee 
moved to meet at Hotel Dam next Monday night at 
8 P.M. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER was the only paper repre- 
sented at Hotel Dam on Monday night. 


DECKER BROTHERS (THROUGH Mr, DIECKMANN)— 
“We do not see any object in a protective piano 
manufacturers’ association, There is no reason why we 
should ask for protection against our agents or dealers, 
for we are on the very best of terms with them and better 
acquainted with their standing than any outside organi- 
zation possibly could be. Our system of credits has 
been such that we have lost less than $300 a year dur- 





ing the past five years, and, of course, such a percent- 
age is scarcely worth mention. In addition to this our 
experiences with piano trade association schemes are 
not of the encouraging kind, and we remember too well 
the treachery in the days of the J. P. Hale organization. 
There is no reason in our estimation for organization.” 


SOHMER & Co.— 

“To combine for the sake of controlling credits does 
not strike us as a sufficient reason for gctting up a trade 
organization. We have no idea of going into such a 
scheme, for we do not believe that with such jealousies 
as prevail in the piano trade it can ever be success- 
fully conducted. The interests of the various firms are 
not such as te demand a combination, and we do not 
propose to enterany. Besides this there have been 
such associations, or at least it has been tried to get up 
such bodies and they always failed. They cannot en- 
dure if once established; it is not in the nature of the 
trade that they should.” 


KRAKAUER BROTHERS— 

“No, sir, we are not going into any union or associa- 
tion of piano makers. There’s no use for it, there’s no 
necessity for it and all the houses won’t go in. Even if 
they did there would be some one of them sure to break 
away, and if the thing can’t be kept solid it is worse 
than useless. A long experience has taught us that 
such schemes don’t work. Why, even the combina- 
tions that are made by railroads, where the finest pos- 
sible opportunity is offered for concerted action, have 
proved time and again to be unfeasible. We can man- 
age our own affairs without the aid of others and we 
don’t propose to help others by our experience. If a 
man doesn’t know enough to run his husiness himself 
satisfactorily to himself without any union why he sim- 
ply is a fool, and he would be just as much a fool in a 
union as he is outside of it.” 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS— 

“ We did not attend the meeting because we were too 
busy at our factory. We haven’t a finished piano left 
on hand to-day, and we have no time to give to outside 
affairs. We should be glad, of course, if more cordial re- 
lations existed among the members of the trade, and 
think that all would benefit by it, but we have no confi- 
dence in the practicability of establishing a union or asso- 
ciation, because to be effective all firms must belong to 
it and bind themselves to its rules, and we are certain 
that there are many Jarge houses who will not join, and 
we are reasonably sure that some of its members would 
break away if they should find it to their advantage to 
do so. If we could combine to regulate wages and 
prevent strikes it would be very well, but at the present 
time the employers and employés are on fairly good 
terms with each other throughout the trade, and when 
there was an organization some time ago to fight the 
eight hour business the members of it did not live up to 
it and the thing went to smash. I’d like to see the 
scheme succeed, but have no confidence in its doing so.” 


Mr. LEOPOLD PECK, OF HARDMAN, PECK & Co.— 

“IT have not considered the matter carefully, but I 
am not disposed to enter into any combination or union 
of piano makers unless there is presented to me some 
definite object which it will be possible to attain. We 
are capable of running our own business in our own 
way, without the advice or assistance of outsiders, and 
we do not feel the need of any protection. I don’t 
know of any actual issue now before us that we could 
solve more satisfactorily by concerted action, and until 
such an issue arises I don’t see the necessity for consoli- 
dation. In any event, I think that the benefits which 
might accrue from organization would fall to the 
smaller and less important firms, and 1 am not disposed 
to extend to them assistance or information which it 
has cost me time and money to acquire unless I can see 
an absolute definite compensation. No, I did not at- 
tend the meeting, because I am too busy with my own 
affairs to meddle with other people’s, and from previous 
experiences I don’t think that it is possible for the 
piano trade to combine anyhow.” 

Mr. FERDINAND MAYER, OF WM. KNABE & Co.— 

“T have really been so busy in getting settled in our 
new warerooms that I haven’t had time to give the 
matter even a passing thought. As I know so very lit- 
tle about the matter I prefer to remain in a state of 
‘suspended judgment’ until some more definite plan is 
laid out, and then I shall be able to express an opinion.”’ 


Mr. SAMUEL HAZELTON, OF HAZELTON BROTHERS— 

“T haven’t given the matter much thought, because 
I’ve been away and don’t know how far it has gone; 
but on general principles and from past experiences I 
don’t believe any such union or association can become 
of any practical value. We have always believed in 
doing a steady and somewhat conservative business, and 
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our agents are among the strongest in the country. We 
don’t sell to anyone about whose financial standing 
there is the slightest doubt, and so we don’t need the 
opinions of other manufacturers as to their dealers. We 
make our own investigations of our own men, and we 
haven't an unsound account on our books, I don’t 
know of any particular object that has been spoken of 
so far, except the exchange of information about credits 
and the adjustment of freight tariffs. We attend to our 
own credits, as I have told you, and we don’t find any par- 
ticular fault with the freight rates. If we did find fault 
with them, and if every other piano man found fault 
with them, I don’t see how we could change them. It 
doesn’t look as if any of the big representative houses, 
except Steinway, have paid much attention to the 
matter so far, and, without the big houses in, the whole 
thing will amount to nothing but a personal glorifica- 
tion of a few individuals who will hold office. It looks 
now a good deal like the old Centennial dinner congre- 
gation. When some great big question of vital impor- 
tance comes up, then is the time for the manufacturers 
to combine for concerted action, and when they are 
all combined and everything is working smoothly they 
won't stick together.” 


Mr. C, H. HENNING— 

“T think that such a union would be a very good 
thing to protect the manufacturers against a lot of 
rascally small dealers who obtain credit without having 
any financial standing.” 


LINDEMAN & Sons— 

“We do not see any advantages that we could gain 
by joining such a union. So long as nearly all the large 
houses don’t participate it will amount to nothing, 
while if the large houses should come in they would 
control the smaller ones. We don’t think that the idea 
is practical anyhow, because in a business where there 
is no standard of value there can be no unity of inter- 
ests or Opinion. We don’t need the aid of any out- 
siders to help us in our business, and we sometimes 
take risks on small dealers who have no financial quota- 
tions in the agencies, but whom we know to be capadle 
and honest, and who would be barred out by any 
association that would investigate their affairs. Every 
manufacturer carries some accounts of this kind and we 
have found generally that we are reasonably safe with 
such customers. No association would recommend 
them and we continue to sell them on our own judgment, 
while the houses who would be declared by the union to 
be sound we know as much about as any other mem- 
ber of the union. The other objects which have been 
suggested we don’t think could be accomplished, and 
there is not any live issue now before the trade that we 
think could be overcome or elevated by a consolida- 
tion.” 


Mr. T. LEEDS WATERS, OF HORACE WATERS & Co.— 

“Personally I should like very much to see a better 
social feeling among the members of the trade, such as 
was brought about at the Centennial Dinner. Asto my 
firm, we are not interested in the matter at all, as we 
are not catering for wholesale trade, but are confining 
ourselves exclusively to our retail business. Speaking, 
therefore, without any active interest in the matter, I 
don't think, from my knowledge of past attempts in the 
same direction, that the scheme will ever take on any 
substantial practical importance.” 


Mr. A. P. HIGGINS, oF F. G. SMITH— 

“T don’t want to speak for Mr. Smith in the matter, 
but my personal opinion is that such a plan of organiza- 
tion is not only impractical, but useless. There is noth- 
ing to be accomplished that is necessary at the present 
time, and I am convinced that it is not a possible thing 
to bring all of the makers together and have them think 
alike on any one subject when their interests are so 
generally opposed to each other. If the majority were 
to rule on some question those who were dissatisfied 
and thought they could do better outside of the ruling 
would simply quietly withdraw, and that would break 
up the whole concern.” 


Mr. J. WESER, OF WESER BROTHERS— 

“Tam too busy to bother about any trade association 
or union or anything else that doesn’t directly concern 
me or my business. I haven't time to talk about it.” 


Mr. AMOS JAMES, of JAMES & HOLMSTROM— 

“TI hadn’t heard anything about it until after the first 
meeting, but it didn’t make any difference. I shall 
never bother my head about it. I'd like, of course, like 
everybody else in the piano business, to see a better 
feeling among us, but you can put me down as saying 
that I will never join any manufacturers’ union. I’ve 
seen it tried before.” 





Mr. GEORGE NEMBACH, OF GEORGE STECK & Co. 

“The scheme is impossible and unnecessary and I 
do not think will ever amount to anything. You may 
quote me as saying that I would not, underany circum- 
stances, join in any union of piano makers. I do not 
see any advantages that would come to us from asso- 
ciating our interests with those of other manufacturers. 
I have seen the reports of the preliminary meeting and 
notice that but few leading makers were represented, 
and I have certainly no desire to have my firm identi- 
fied with an aggregation of small concerns who have no 
weight in the large affairs of the business. I am con- 


vinced that no union of piano manufacturers is possi- 
ble under any circumstances, and, in any event, a union 
will never comprise the firm of George Steck & Co.” 


ALBERT WEBER— 

“No trade association for me. Not only do I con- 
sider it impracticable, but impossible, and it can never 
be effected. In addition let me say to you that the 
policy of this house has always been an aggressive one, 
and such a policy must not and will not be hampered 
by any trade association.” 


Mr. FRANCIS BACON— 

“ After 40 years’ experience in the business I can give 
you my ideas in the few words which Mr. S, D. Lauter, 
of Newark, used in expressing his opinion about a con- 
vention of dealers which ‘An Old Piano Man’ advo- 
cated in your paper some time ago. He simply said: 
‘I do not believe such a thing possible until the time 
comes when “the lion and the lamb shall lie down to- 


gether.” The lamb will surely be inside of the lion.’” 


JAcoB BROTHERS— 

“I have been too busy to attend any meetings or to 
take any interest in any general movements of the 
trade. We are working as hard as we can to get our 
new factory in order, and we are just about finished. 
If any practical plan can be devised which can be shown 
to be of absolute benefit to us we should be foolish not 
to go into it, but I don’t think that such a plan is pos- 
sible and don’t see what objects can be accomplished. 
It is our custom to attend strictly to our own business, 
and that policy has been so successful so far that we 
haven't any time to attend to other people's.” 


Mr. J. W. CURRIER, OF THE VOCALION COMPANY— 

“I have just been reading about the matter, and 
judging from so far as it has progressed I don’t think 
that it is possible for it to succeed. A general meeting 
place for manufacturers and dealers where they could 
discuss affairs of mutual interest to them might be de- 
sirable, but I do not believe that it will ever be possible 
to effect a combination which shall embrace all con- 
cerns, and which will act in concert upon matters that 
would be brought up before them. I do not see that 
asvet any issue has been raised that is practical and 
important. Manufacturers of high standing and doing 
a large business are surely not going to exchange their 
knowledge of agents, credits and methods of doing 
business with smaller concerns who would gain the 
entire advantage without being in a position to give an 
adequate return. If a general meeting of piano and 
organ men would agitate such a question as the estab- 
lishment of a standard pitch and the examination and 
certification of competent tuners, I think that it would 
be of artistic and practical value to all concerned, but I 
can frankly say that after a life’s experience in the 
trade I cannot see the feasibility and practicability of a 
combination whose aim shall be the regulation of the 
commercial affairs of the piano and organ business.” 
Mr. O. L. BRAUMULLER, BRAUMULLER COMPANY— 

“I have been too busy to consider the proposition, 
but, while I am always glad to gain any information 
from other piano concerns, I always have made it a 
point to investigate dealers for myself, both through the 
commercial agencies and personally, before extending 
them any large line of credit. I can’t see how it is 
going to be possible for a union to be formed which 
shall include all of the houses great and small, and 
without such a unanimous membership, of course, 
nothing practical could be accomplished, if anything 
practical could be accomplished anyway.” 

Mr. GEORGE PEEK, OF PEEK & SON— 

“For a number of years I have been in favor of the 
formation of a protective union of piano manufacturers 
which should insure the members of it the courtesy 
which exists in other lines in exchanging opinions and 
information as to the financial and moral standing of 
the jobbets and dealers. There are also many other 
things which I think it would be well to have adjusted 
and passed upon by a sort of board of trade, and I have 
favored the hiring of a room and the employment of 
clerks, which should be a sort of general headquarters 
for the trade and where they might meet informally or 





on a call and where records should be kept of the gen- 
eral standing of the various dealers, which should be 
constantly supplied by the members and accessible only 
tothem. I am always glad to extend to any firm any 
information which I possess, but I have not found that 
all other concerns are as courteous as they might be 
and | therefore have been in favor of a general bureau of 
information. But since the affair has been started in 
an active form I have been conversing with others 
about it and am convinced that, however desirable the 
scheme is, it is not feasible. Unless ali the makers will 
enter and bind themselves together it will be useless. 
A few outside concerns could reap many advantages, 
and, taking it all in all, 1 am sorry to say that I don’t 
think the matter can be ever brought to a successful 
footing. I wish it every success and would do all in my 
power to further its interests, but I feel that it is doomed 
to failure. No, I did not attend the last meeting.” 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY— 

“ We do not see the purpose or object of getting upa 
trade association to protect piano manufacturers. Pro- 
tect them from what? What is assailing them? Firms 
doing a large business have their lines of credit 
systematically arranged and any advice of an associa- 
tion would appear gratuitous. We cannot understand 
at present what there is to be gained by a combination 
of manufacturers of pianos who are in good standing. 
We fail to comprehend, and, as far as our company is 
concerned, we are too busy to attend any such meetings 
or gatherings.” 

C. C. BricGs, Jr., or C. C. Briccs & Co.— 

“ No doubt an association of piano and organ manu- 
facturers, if established under proper auspices, would 
be of benefit to the trade provided certain inherent 
prejudices and jealousies that prevail could be elimi- 
nated. But I am afraid these prejudices in the piano 
trade are too deeply rooted. There are many questions 
that would or could be discussed, but how they are to 
be solved, unless you can change human nature, I do 
not see. At present it seems to me that the time is not 
auspicious to form such an organization and we are not 
in it just now.” 

COLONEL MoorkE, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY— 

“W believe in being entirely independent of any 
trade association, and shall continue to operate our 
affairs on the same principles in the future as have 
made them a success in the past. Oh yes, if you say 
that a piano trust should be established with forfeiture 
bonds—a trust that will prevent the slaughtering of 
pianos at prices that make it difficult for honest sinall 
dealers to compete with those who are willing and 
anxious to ruin the piano trade—I am with the scheme. 
But there must be forfeiture bonds, and that cannot be 
done in the piano and organ trade, although it has been 
done in other trades and trades fully as important as 
the piano or organ trade. In the mere arrangement of 
an association scheme where piano manufacturers are 
to exchange views and get together socially I take no 
stock. There are some piano manufacturers that the 
better element in the industry would not associate with, 
You know to whom I refer. You do not suppose that I 
would associate with such individuals in a trade associ- 
ation? Absurd! No such association for me or the 
Everett Piano Company.” 

JAMES W. VosE, oF VosE & Sons PIANO COMPANY—} J 

“TI think the organizations skuuld be local if there 
are to be any. It strikes me that New York men should 
have their association, Boston men their association 
and Chicago men their association, &c. The firms in 
the various cities know the evils of their own com- 
munities best, and it is not to be expected that I should 
go to New York to decide upon affairs affecting trade 
there any more than that a New York piano man 
should be expected to come here and do so. Little 
jealousies should be dropped and local organizations 
should be formed and the piano men should meet each 
other.” 

Ivers & POND PIANO COMPANY— 

“ We shall not join any piano trade association or at- 
tach our name to such a scheme. It takes about all the 
time we have at our command to attend to our own im- 
mediate affairs and our constantly expanding trade, and 
many of the evils we hear of would never be cured by 
such an association, because the interests of the various 
firms are not identical. An agreement would, therefore, 
be impossible from the very nature of the case. No, we 
shall continue to attend to our own affairs in our own 
way, and let the trade association, if there is to be one, 
alone.” 

Mr. JOHN MCLAUGHLIN, NEw ENGLAND ORGAN COM- 
PANY— 

“TI cannot attend the New York meeting of the com- 

mittee and have notified Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., the 
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secretary, to that effect. I should very much like tosee 
this thing become an established fact; we want some 
method to weed out the fraudulent dealer and an as- 
sociation would or could do so, I admit the small, 
honest dealer without much capital would be apt to 
suffer if his case would be decided by a trade associa- 
tion or tribunal. However, I hope things will go through 
all right and that some of those firms who did not par- 
ticipate at the first meeting will be on hand at the next. 
I must go to Portland on Monday and cannot attend 
the committee meeting.” 


Take Little Interest in It. 


RECENT MEETING OF NEW YORK PIANO MAKERS— 


Boston OPINIONS. 


THAT 


At the meeting of piano makers in New York recently there 
were present representatives of some of the principal houses 
in this city, The meeting was called to consider a movement 
for the remedy of certain alleged evils in the trade, among 
others the credit system and the present state of freight 
rates. 

At the Boston office of Mason & Himlin—which house was 
represented at the New York meeting—a ‘‘ Herald” reporter 
was told yesterday that the proposed organization was a kind 
of mutual protective association, The Boston office had not 
taken much interest in the matter, the representative at the 
meeting having been from the New York branch of the house. 
‘It is impossible for us,” it was said ‘‘to state definitely any- 
thing about the purpose of the organization, for it is not es- 
tablished yet. Any movement that has been made, so far as 
we are concerned, has been preliminary. We don’t suffer 
very much from the evils of the credit system or the freight 
The New England Piano Comyany was a little more 
enthusiastic, ‘' The evils of the credit system,” the reporter 
was informed, ‘‘are these: Wholesale dealers place goods in 
stores on speculation, and await the chances of sales to secure 
This is a sort of tyranny of capital that 
other We grumble about the freight 
rates because they are not uniform.” 

Manayer Cheney, of the Estey Organ Company, held some- 
what the same views about freight rates. ‘* They are very 
shifting,” he said, ‘‘and they give us a good deal of trouble. 
Sometimes the rate to a certain point will be $6, and another 
time it will be $2. We shall be very glad if any protective 
organization can remedy these evils. The credit system gives 
us a good deal of trouble also. We can’t get our money quick 
enough, and many dealers are pushed to the wall by others 
who can afford to carry on a heavy credit business.’’—Boston 
** Herald.’ 


rates.” 


them their money. 


crowds out dealers. 


Editors Musical Courter : 

GENTLEMEN—You have heretofore been so universally 
courteous to me in extending the use of your columns 
for the expression of my opinions on current topics that 
Iam tempted again to “say my say” on a subject at 
present agitating the trade to some extent—viz., the 
formation of a “ Protective Union ef Piano and Organ 
Makers of America." I have read very carefully the 
reports of the preliminary meeting held last week, and 
join with your trade editor in saying that the thanks of 
the trade are due to the energetic editors of the ‘“ Music 
Trade Review” for their efforts and success in bringing 
about such a meeting. I will go farther, however, and 
say that thanks are due them for bringing about such a 
meeting, for the that the idea may now be 
brought up for frank and fair discussion, and I think 
proof will be given that it is useless and impossible to 
combine the music trade interests so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, I may be a little premature in 
Stating positive opinions of the present attempt at or- 
ganization before the report of the committee on per- 
manent organization is made public, but I will venture 
on the premonition that they will develop themselves 
as positive facts later,and with the assurance that many 
other members of the trade who have given the matter 
due consideration think virtually the same as I do. 

The objects set forth in the reports before me, while 


reason 


general and vague, are at the same time both desirable 
The first clause of the resolutions 
and the establish- 


and impracticable. 
offered calls fer a ‘credit reform” 
ment of a general and .branch bureaus of information, 
which information is, as I understand it, to be given 
largely, if not exclusively, by the manufacturers them- 
selves for the benefit of each other. The second calls 
for an “ adjustment of the freight tariff” and the third 
suggests the establishment of clubs in leading cities to 
be used as general headquarters by manufacturers and 
dealers in common, 

Let us look at the present mode of ascertaining a 
dealer's standing. We have the banks, the mercantile 
agencies, Dun’s, Bradstreet's, the North American and 
the various smaller companies, who have resident cor- 
respondents in all towns. The average piano or organ 
haus has traveling men or else some memb®r of the firm 
travels himself. 





These are the sources of information now open to us. 
Can they be improved upon? Can any way be devised 
that will insure us more safety in carrying running ac- 
counts than the personal investigation of the party to be 
trusted? If it can, it simply shows that the traveling 
men and the manufacturers themselves are not good 
business men, and deserve for the survival of the fittest to 
suffer all losses which their lack of judgment or want of 
shrewdness brings on them. And those who are wise 
enough not to be caught deserve the credit and the 
money which they have saved or were too careful to 
risk. 

How many manufacturers are going to pour their busi- 
ness knowledge into ageneral pot from which each may 
help himself? Only the small, the lazy, the careless 
ones would profit by it, and the others would receive no 
compensation. And supposing that such a utopian 
state of affairs could ever be brought about, in how 
far would a member of this organization be bound by 
his allegiance to divulge the secrets of his business? 
Let us suppose that both A and Bare selling to C on 
time. A’s traveling man visits C and ffnds that some- 
thing is going wrong and that there is a prospect for 
loss. What is A’s duty in the matter? Should he run 
to B and tell him that something is up, and that they 
had better notify the Bureau of Information and all go 
in and get what they can? Well, not much. He tele- 
graphs his traveling man to gobble all of B’s pianos in 
some form or another and get hold of the leases, or 
his traveling man has sense enough to do this himself. 
Then, after it’s all over, he may notify Band the rest 
of mankind through the bureau what he has done, and 
those who have not lost will declare that he did exactly 
what they would have done under the same circum- 
stances. That's only one case where the bureau is out- 
done by the traveling man ; there are a thousand more. 
Information of what is going on can be had just as 
readily and more accurately in the trade papers than 
through any bureau of information. 

Suppose, too, that several manutacturers declare that 
D. & Co. pay their notes when they come due, and that 
they attend church. How large a line of credit are you 
going to extend D. & Co. without investigating his af- 
fairs on the spot? How do you know but that one of 
their largest creditors are carrying part of their account 
on consignment and would be only too glad to have you 
sell them on four months’ time so that they can go in 
and take what you have shipped. And the maker 
might be perfectly correct in telling you that D. & Co. 
paid their notes when they came due. He couldn't be 
expected to tell you all about his private business ar- 
rangements as to the separate assignment account. 

It may be tricky; yes, that’s true; but, just the same, 
these things are done all of the time in the piano and 
organ business, in furniture and carriages, and boots and 
shoes and in everything else. It’s duséness—tricky business 
if you will—but dxzszness, and you may not do it yourself, 
but someone else may. You can’t guard against it en- 
tirely, but you'll be much safer if you look into mat- 
ters for yourself and don’t trust to the Bureau of Infor- 
mation. Again, there may exist a difference between a 
manufacturer and a dealer—a dispute about a commis- 
sion—a question about territory, and the dealer lets his 
notes go to protest until it is settled. Perhaps it isn’t 
settled, and in goes the information that E. & Co. have 
had their notes protested. There are dozens of cases of 
this same order, so that the bureau would be awfully apt 
to degenerate into a little washstand, where all could 
come to perform their commercial ablutions and go 
away dirtierthan they came. There’s nothing in the 
Bureau of Information scheme. Big houses don’t need 
it, and little houses couldn’t get anything from the big 
ones, 

As to reforming the credit system, it can’t be done. 
People are going along just as they did before, whether 
they are in a union or out of it; and, besides, there are 
always to be some houses who will stay out of it, and 
they'll keep to the present system and get all the deal- 
ers and dothe business. It won’t work, gentlemen—it 
won't work. 

Now, about your freight tariff adjustment, what do 
you want or expect todo? You are shipping your goods 
first class or second class; are you paying any higher 
rates than shippers of other lines of goeds who ship in 
the same class? If you are it isn’t necessary to form a 
union to have the matter attended to. You are helping 
to pay now for an Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and any one of you making a complaint against a single 
transportation company can have your freight tariff ad- 
justed in short order. 

Next come club rooms. Very nice idea, but a man’s 
wareroom or factory is generally a good enough place 
for him “to meet the dealers and communicate with 
them to advantage.” 





Now, what else can be done? Can you establish a 
tuners’ guild, provide examinations so that you can 
have a higher grade of workmen? Would you pay any 
more for a tuner with a certificate of merit? Are you 
in need of good tuners? If you are it’s your own fault 
because there are lots of them good enough for all prac- 
tical purposes who would be glad to come to you if you 
will pay them a decent salary. 

Can you establish a standard pitch? Who outside 
of a few large houses have adopted the Philharmonic 
pitch? Don’t you know that a great many concerns 
are now making pianos which are tuned up to the (old) 
concert pitch and that they would sound worse than 
they now do if they were only tuned up to the Philhar- 
monic? How many of these concerns are going to the 
trouble and expense of altering their scales and having 
new castings made and changing all their measure- 
ments so as to bring the best qualities of their instru- 
ments out at Philharmonic pitch? Not many—the old 
concert pitch is good enough for them. 

Do you think you can obliterate the stencil by forming 
a union and taking in stencil manufacturers ? 

Can you arrange any system of apportioning terri- 
tory to a dealer so that he won't fight with his next door 
neighbor ? 

Can you regulate consignments or prevent selling on 
installments, or establish a universal warranty ? 

There’s little use of combining against strikes and 
lockouts. There are no strikes or lockouts now, and 
when you do combine you don’t stick together. Some- 
one always makes a break when he thinks he can gain a 
point and then there’s a wild scramble and the devil 
catches the hindmost. No, you might just as well talk 
of establishing a union of picture painters to be bound 
by rules as a union of piano and organ men. It isn’t 
like the grocery business or the dry goods business or any 
other business which handies staples that remain fixed 
or fluctuate with the market and give a basis to work 
on. There is no standard of value in the piano busi- 
ness; the value of a man’s production depends beyond 
a certain point altogether on his commercial knowledge 
and business ability to push itinto prominence. And so 
long as this is the case, and everyone must pull and 
push for himself without any standard to work from ex- 
cept that which he sets up himself, just so long will it 
be impossible for any unity of feeling and action to ob- 
tain in the piano and organ trade. 

AN OLD PIANO MAN. 





Illegal Piano Seizure. 

* parm WURTELE rendered judgment yes- 

terday morning in the case of McLellan v. Willis. This 
was an action for damages taken by Mr. Wm. McLellan 
against Mr. Alex. P. Willis under the following circumstances, 
as detailed by the learned judge : The plaintiff had purchased 
from one Grigg a piano, giving an organ valued at $50 in part 
payment, and the balance to be paid by half the earnings of 
the purchaser's daughter as music teacher. 

Grigg bad had the piano from Mr, Willis, but it did not ap- 
pear whether he was agent in the matter or had purchased it. 
Anyhow, McLellan dealt with Grigg alone, who absconded, 
owing considerable to Willis. The latter then took out an 
attachment by garnishment in the hands of McLellan. The 
seizure was made between the hours of 5 and 6 Pp. M., when, 
the learned judge remarked, an intrusion was made into the 
plaintiff's residence, notwithstanding the protests of his 
daughter, and the piano was carried away under the appear- 
ance of a colorable seizure. The proceedings were taken un- 
der Mr. Willis’ instructions, and the court remarked the whole 
thing seemed to have been combined. The bailiff appointed 
Mr. Willis’ own brother as guardian, who accompanied him, 
and beckoned to carters who were in readiness to come and 
take the piano away. 

The court considered the act a serious injury, and if the 
bailiff had been called upon when the attachment was annulled 
his name should have been struck off the list. Plaintiff was 
entitled to damages, both real and exemplary, and judgment 
must go against defendant for $250 and costs.—Montreal 
‘* Witness.” 








—E. T. Paull, manager of Sanders & Stayman’s Richmond 
(Va.) branch has been on a visit to Chicago, Brattleboro, Bos- 
ton and New York, Mr. Paull says that competition in Rich- 
mond is great, but that he does not mind it as it develops 
trade. 


=WE HAVE STARTED = 


The Manufacture of PIANOS at 








WATERLOO, N. Y. 


First Specimens ready in about a month. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 
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WEBER STENCIL. 


Affidavits Showing the Sale of Stencil 
Weber Pianos. 


A BROOKLYN DEALER SUED. 


Stencil in Ohio. 


OR some time past there have been rumors rife that 
stencil pianos were offered for sale and sold in the 
city of Brooklyn, instruments bearing the names of 
some of the large and renowned piano manufacturers of 
the country. An investigation was thereupon begun, 
which resulted in the discovery that pianos bearing the 
name of ‘‘ Weber” were sold by a well-known dealer in 
that city, and that these instruments were low grade 
New York pianos, such as usually were made use of in 
that kind of stencil trade. 

Mr. Albert Weber, who made these investigations, 
decided that seme action was necessary, and, asa result, 
Justice Van Wyck, of the City Court of Brooklyn, on 
the complaint of William Foster, trustee of the estate 
of Albert Weber, and on the strength of affidavits re- 
ferred to later on, issued a temporary injunction against 
Otto Wissner, a Fulton-st. piano dealer, to show 
cause in the special term of his court, on September 28, 
at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, why he “should not be 
enjoined and restrained during the pendency of the 





action (in the meanwhile entered) from selling, offering name. 


In all of the Weber upright pianos the bass 


or exhibiting for sale any pianos bearing the trade mark } strings are wound with copper wire; in this piano the 


of the plaintiff,” to wit, “‘ Weber, New York.” 


| bass strings were wound with iron wire. 


There were 


The complaint, after going through the usual formali- | other small marks of difference, all of which enable me 
ties in cases of that kind, states ‘that the said de-/} to say positively that Mrs. Bingham’s piano was not a 


fendant, Otto Wissner, had infringed the said trade | genuine Weber piano. 


mark, and that at No. 302 Fulton-st., and elsewhere, 


had sold inferior and cheap pianos labeled with the | 


trade mark aforesaid, ‘ Weber, New York,’ and has sold 
them as and for the genuine Weber pianos and under 
the name of Weber pianos.” 

Mr. William Foster, trustee of the estate of Albert 
Weber, adds his affidavit to the same effect, exhibiting 
at the same time the photograph of the stencil, taken 
by an amateur photographer, which gives a good idea 
of the trade mark used by Otto Wissner. 

The affidavit of one Elizabeth Bingham is also at- 
tached to the complaint, and she swears that ‘on the 
1oth day of September, 1889, I bought a piano from the 
defendant Otto Wissner at his warerooms on Fulton- 
st.,in the city of Brooklyn. The price of said piano 
was $190. I bought the said piano on the installment 
plan and paid $15 for the first payment. Said Wissner 
gave me an agreement in writing that when I had paid 
him $190 altogether he would give me a bill of sale of 
the said instrument. The piano was delivered at my 
house on the 13th day of September, 1889. 
bered 14,822. 





It is num- | 
At the time when I bought the said | 


piano it was represented to me to have been made by 


Weber, and it bears the Weber trade mark. It is the 

same instrument which 1 on the 6th day of September, 

1889, exhibited at my house to Mr. Edward Stroud.” 
Mr. Edward Stroud is the superintendent of the 


Weber factory. He visited No. 


| well-known makers stenciled upon them. 


93 Johnson-st., | 


Brooklyn, where Mrs. Bingham showed him the piano. | 


Mr. Stroud in his affidavit said: 
not a genuine Weber piano, and was a cheap and spu- 


rious imitation. All the Weber pianos bear the name 


“The said piano was | 


| 


‘ Weber’ on the iron plate, which can be seen plainly | 


when the top is Jifted. 


This piano did not bear such | 


I am the superintendent in the 
Weber factory and have been engaged in making Weber 
pianos for 37 years.” 

The tuner, Frederic Lufberry, in an affidavit swears 
that on September 11 he visited the house of a Mrs. 
Dugan, 422 Gates-ave., Brooklyn, and there solicited 
employment in tuning the piano. He found a piano 
there bearing the trade mark ‘“ Weber,” but he was 
enabled to say from his familiarity with pianos that it 
was bogus and never made at the Weber factory. Mrs. 
Dugan informed him that she bought the piano from 
Otto Wissner. 

The most remarkable affidavit, however, is that of 
Henry C. Conraidon, who swears that he was at one 
time a bookkeeper in the employ of Otto Wissner, and 
that he knew that the said Wissner dealt in bogus 
Weber pianos, and “that he kept the stencil of the 
Weber trade mark in his safe for use if anyone wanted 
to purchase a Weber piano, and that he used the said 
stencil to convert Hale and other cheap pianos into 
Weber pianos, and that an examination of his books 
will show a large number of sales of these bogus pianos,” 
&e. 

It was about a month ago that we first heard that 
someone in Brooklyn was engaged in selling stencil 
pianos, not only of the name of Weber, but of other 
Of course, it 
is very easy to say what the final outcome of this suit 
will be, as it is a very clear case of the violation of the 
trade mark laws, and comes right into the line of the 
stencil warfare of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

In Ohio there has also been a great stencil racket in 
progress, as witness the following dispatch, part of which 
only appeared in some of the Eastern daily papers: 

MILrorpD CenTRE, Ohio, Sept. 18.—For about two months 








ESTABLISHED IN 18651. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIYERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





(tS RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





BRA UMULLER 
Upright Pianos, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Ycrk), 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 











WITH THE 


Re BROTHERS’ 


ALWAYS CLEAN, 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET C0. 








BRELLMER 
PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 
HAZLETON, Pa. 


= For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Coscerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 








628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 


TURLEY’S PIANO LUSTRE, 
An absolute remedy for cloudy pianos (war- 
ranted), Nothing like it on the market. 
Sample Bottles 60¢., express paid. Address 
MUELLER MUSIC CO., 


103 MAIN STREET, COUNCIL BIUFFS, IA. 








CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano 


Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


NEW 


YORK. 
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this and the adjoining counties of Champaign, Madison and 
Clark have been sharply canvassed by two handsome, business- 
ke men They claimed to have received, 
through the failure of an Eastern music house and through 
advertising, a number of pianos which they wished to dispose of 
speedily, and to expedite matters they offered the instruments 
at astonishingly low prices, working exclusively among the 


selling pianos. 


farmers, who in these counties are all in good circumstances. 

[hey had possession of Eastern made cheap pianos—the 
firm name is withheld, as the manufacturers may be innocent 
parties to the transaction—which had been shipped without 
any identifying mark, and hence were open to the familiar 
process known as ‘‘stenciling.” In their application of this 


ay the unblushing and criminal rascality of their opera- 


Sending one man along in advance, who noted the families 
open to conviction as possible purchasers, he at the same 
time they preferred, 
These facts were communicated at once to his confederate, 


learned which manufacturer's pianos 
who was supplied with stencils bearing the names of Stein- 
way, Chickering, Decker Brothers and a half dozen others of 
note in the piano world, Knowing the desire of each pros- 
pective victim, he was by this means enabled to approach him 
ostensibly with the instrument of his choice, and usually suc- 
ceeded in making a sale for a good price of an instrument 
that cost not more than $100, at a generous calculation, 

A gentieman who has been on their trail says the two men 
have sold 100 pianos, at an average profit of $100, making 
$10,000 clear. A warrant is out for their arrest for obtaining 


money on false pretenses, They have fled, 


CHICAGO. 








Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


manufacturers of pianos themselves, such as actions, keys, 
&e. 

The fire at the Exposition building last Saturday evening, 
while close to the musical instrument exhibits did little dam- 
age to them ; the only firm who seemed to have suffered from 
it being Messrs, Julius Bauer & Co., and their damage did 
not amount to over $500, which was fully covered by insur- 
ance, 

One of the most prominent houses in the city, we hear, 
make it a point to not only not know where some of their 
neighbors’ places of business are, but even go so far as to say 
‘‘ they think they have a place somewhere in New York.” It 
is so perfectly natural for a person who wishes to find a house 
to go into a house of the same kind to inquire for them that 
One would suppose common courtesy would compel them to 
direct an inquirer where to find a competitor; but this isn’t 
the sole reason. By not doing such a little favor, they sub- 
ject themselves to positive dislike, and create a feeling in 
favor of their competitor. There is no excuse for ignorance, 
or rather assumed ignorance, of this kind, except from some 
new comer to the city, and it would be a good thing for even 
such an one to inform himself as soon as possible, 

One of the most intelligent men in the trade in this city was 
recently speaking to the writer in relation to the style of case 
which has been used by a certain prominent manufacturer for 


were cheap looking and far from attractive in any way. In 
order to test how far his remarks were influenced by prejudice, 
we took the trouble to induce him to examine the case of a 
piano which is so identical in style as to be sometimes taken 
for it by even those who handled the first mentioned piano. 
It was exceedingly amusing to hear the words of approval he 
expressed relative to the style, which he condemned in the 
other make of instrument. 

We wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea for all manufac- 
turers and dealers to examine thoroughly and without preju- 
dice instruments other than those they are directly interested 
in. We hear dealers often say they really know little or noth- 
ing of many makes of pianos, and to hear of the prices 
they sometimes pay for very inferior instruments we are con- 
vinced that they tell the exact truth, 

Mr. John Gerts, of Messrs. William H. Bush & Co., bad 
the misfortune some time ago to have his son, some 10 or II 
years of age, run over by a North Side grip car and is now 
suing the company for $25,000. The boy has recovered, but 
will be obliged to wear a cork leg for the remainder of his life. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Cot RIER, } 
236 STATE-ST., » 
Cwicaco, September at, 1889. | 
. : . . , ; : -¢ ‘he 
F competition is truly the lite of trade Chi- 
cago’s business in the piano line ought to be very large. 
rhere is no eity in the Union, unless it be Philadelphia, 
which can compare with it, but the business is large—very 
large—and even the new houses that have only, one might 
say, just opened their doors are doing an excellent business, 
while the others are not doing any less; on the contrary, the 
business seems to be opening up in fine style, if the last two 
weeks can be taken as acriterion of the whole season through, 
It is a question if more competition in the manufacture of | 
anos would or would not be for the benefit of the trade; | 


those who are in the business here are doing so well that they 


might be apt to say *‘ let well enough alone,” but we are still 
of the opinion that more manufactories would be for the gen- 
eral benefit of the trade, and would bring a still greater num- 
ber of dealers to this city to purchase their stock. We are | 
quite sure of a welcome to any who wish to embark in making | 


| 
pianos or any part of the instrument not usually made by the | 


If there is any house in this town doing a better business 
than Messrs. Steger & Co. we don’t know it. By actual 
count there were 78 pianos on the floor a few days since, but 
it doesn’t take them long to dispose of that many. A beauti- 
ful Style G Sterling piano is one of the latest arrivals, and it | 
deserves high commendation as a real work of art in the de- 
sign and finish of the case and approbation for its tone and 


action, 





a number of years, The gist of his remarks was that they | 


Trade Notes. 

—The new Estey organ branch at Rutland, Vt., is now 
open. 

—Abner Goddard has reopened his old music stand in 
Springfield, Mass. 

—S. N. Bridge & Son, of Oshkosh, Wis., took first premium 
on pianos and organs at the Fond du Lac fair. 

—W. H. Calhoun has added musical instruments to his line 
of sewing machines, at Marshalltown, Ia. 

—Mr. H. A. Booth, formerly with Christie & Co., is now with 
the New England Piano Company, of this city. 

—Mr. John Church is still at Little Compton, his country 
residence, and will not return to Cincinnati for some time. 

—Says the Rochester, N. Y., ‘‘ Chronicle:” ‘‘The Water- 
loo Organ Company is now manufacturing from 35 to 40 
cabinet organs per week.” 

—The offices in the upper floor of the Chickering Building, 
on Tremont-st., Boston, formerly used for office purposes by 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons, are to let. 

—The continuous rains have again delayed the building of 
the large addition to the Weser Brothers’ factory, but it will 
| probably be completed during this week. 
| —Mr, Arthur A. Ashforth, of Chickering & Sons, returned 
on Sunday last from his annual European trip very much im- 
| proved in health and in excellent spirits. 





—The Distin manufactory of band instruments will be 
shortly moved from Philadelphia to Williamsport, Pa., where 
a factory 30x150 feet is now being erected. 

—At the fire in the New Era Exposition Building at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Mr. T. J. Washburn lost his entire exhibit, while 
Mr. S. R. Huyett sends us an inventory of his loss footed up 
to $9,175. 

—Mr. H. W. Smith, of the Smith American Organ and 
Piano Company, who is inuch engrossed with the new patent 
Smith upright, spends most of his time at his home in Green- 
wich, Mass. 

—Some of the handsomest San Domingo mahogany that we 
have ever seen has been worked up in fancy upright cases by 
Messrs. James & Holmstrom, Fifteen were made altogether, 
and the last of the lot was sold last week. 

—Mr. Edward F. Droop, of Washington, D. C., accom- 
panied by his son, arrived from Europe last Saturday, enjoy- 
ing the best of heaith, and he stopped in New York long 
enough to select some pianos for his fall stock. 


—Atthe great exhibit McCammon pianos are placed on ex- 
hibition and attract no little attention from the many who 
know a good instrument when they see it, and recognize in 
the McCammon one that it is difficult toexcel.—Albany, N. Y., 
** Press.” 


ANTED—A_ competent, experienced grand piano 








—Thompson Park, formerly of Springfield, Mass., has | 


bought cut Jacob Brothers’ branch store at Plainfield, N. J. 


action regulator and finisher in a large Boston piano 
manufacturing business. Address Boston, care of THE 
MusIcaL COURIER. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 











Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


It prepares the hand for keyboar 
does away with disagreeable drum 
possible condition for concert play 


It is small, light, n-at, durable an 
plated, can be carried in the pocket a 


G. HUDSON BIDWE 


The Bidwell Hand Exerciser or Pocket Technicon. 
A convenient and complete Hand Gymnasium for Pianists, 


It gives a direct exercise for every movement that the hand or finger is capable of, and allows of a very 
rapid motion, thus securing to the muscles elasticity and rapidity of action as well as strength. 


d practice in a physiological, scientific and common-sense manner, and 
ming. A few moments’ exercise with it will put the hands in the best 
ing, while is use by students will secure to them the rapid and even 


development of the muscles, and save three-quarters of the time usually spent in acquiring a good technique. 


d exceedingly practical, weighs but 2 ounces, is handsomely nickel 
nd is within the reach of all. 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and schools. Sent by mail to any address for $4.50, 


LL, 145 West 61st Street, New York City. 








REYNOLDS COMBINATION PIANO MOVER. 


ae” 


SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb, I 





McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW PRICES. , 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


HE only practical 
machine of the 
kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 


Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 


A PIANO THAT 


ity, requiring only a 


It 


both strong and dura- 


slight change. is 


ble, and is easily han- Tone, Reas 


dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 








INCORPORATED , 
THE - 


SCHUBERT PIANO. - 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 





Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 


onable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 
Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aven, 
NEW YoRE. 


THE MUSICA 


lL COURIER. 











WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 











MANUFACTORIES: | 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, | 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
41NEW + YORK. ¢ 


BRANCH | 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. | 


| 
| 





DAVENPORT & TREAGY. 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 








SUES TABLISHED. 1853. 


D), SQUARE; & URRIGHT<V/, 


TN 


PIANO FORTE ACTION. __ let 





NE 
477 Ie 
eLJclt] ib, Pie 


 B 


M7 BROADWAY, 


AR GRAND JUNCTION 





ACON 


lateRAVEN & 


Rae 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tae COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


ve noes TION OF 


CATAL MEIN 
AND EXPERIENCE oF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ie 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 








) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEICAGHO. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


Y. 
171 Broadway. 
ry, 


BROOKLYN, N. 


| 1 
Address all New York communieations to the Manufacto 
Brooklyn. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, . 
rt Wii Trin jie SS 


xO, ILI., 
210 State Street. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N, Y, 


Brapsury Music 








LC. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
f. ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and C¥# €L 


SSAPRSAINS te 
yp osagag fe ae 
bas ac tae oa -- AY 
wat gas | 
A [PE a 
Danaea 


ga 
——O Ge 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


Tre  (eas¥e — 
NGG ESE 4 


j  SRAK AUER \ 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lansing Music Company. 

NE of the handsomest buildings which has been erected 

on the fair grounds for the permanent use of an individual firm 

is that of the Lansing Music Company. This concern was organized in 
July last, and they have permitted no grass to grow under their feet since 
the articles of association were signed. One of the beautiful new rooms 
in the Hudson-Baird block was specially fitted up for the business and 
stocked with musical goods of every description, All the standard makes 
of musical instruments are handled, They are the State agents for the 
Schomacker gold string piano. It is noted for the superior tone quality 
attained from the gold wires, their proof against oxidation, richness of 
appearance and the general superior construction of the instruments. 
The first gold string piano ever manufactured was exhibited by the Scho- 
macker Piano Manufacturing Company in 1876, at the Philadelphia Inter 
nationa) Exhibition 


* . . . . * . . * 


The firm also handles the Emerson, Everett, W. W. Kimball pianos 
and Wilcox & White pianos ; Kimball and Story & Clark organs, violins, 
zithers, banjos, and, in short, musical instruments of every kind 
and description. A full supply of sheet and book music is always kept in 
stock. The firm has in their employ an expert tuner whose services are 
in constant demand 

The Lansing Music Company's building at the fair ground is the cen- 
tre of much interest. They have rs pianos and organs of different manu- 
n exhibition and deft fingered artists ‘ring out all the melodies 


guitars 


facture 


they possess.—''J Lansingournal.” 








Cincinnati Competition. 
OMPETITION causes many complications, 
. amusing and otherwise, these days. An 
competition in the piano trade recently has caused a broad 
smile to pass around town and everybody looks upon it as a 
event, all, perhaps, save the parties immediately in- 
terested. It beats the wildest days of hustling when sewing 
machines were being sold for five times their worth and the 
companies were bound to make ‘‘ big” hay while the sun 


incident of 


funny 


shone, But the story: 
Mr. Hoffman, connected with Mr. Benjamin Hey, who 
nightly climbs a la Martin cable to the royal heights of superb 


Avondale, recently decided that his home must be beautified | 
He went to | 


with a piano. He must have a good piano, 
Krell’s, on Fourth-st., and told them he wanted a good piano 
and wanted a Steck piano put in his Avondale home for a few 
weeks’ trial. Mr. Krell forthwith shipped the piano, feeling 
assured in his business bones that it would never come back. 
‘* The Steck piano it never takes a back seat,” said the elder 


Krell, as he stood in his store and saw the piano depart on | 
| COURIER. 
| 


its hillward journey. 


But Mr. Hoffman had heard of another piano, too, and 
thought that while he was down town it would be a good thing | 


to have another piano in the house. Then he could compare 


the two famous pianos at his leisure. 


| told them, 


Piano firms, he rea- | 


soned, always jump at the chance of ‘‘placing”’ a piano. So 
he went across to the Steinert & Sons, and wanted to know if 
that house would be willing to trust a Steinway in his Avon- 
dale home for a few days, as he was casting about with an 
eye to purchase. 

** Certainly, the never-let-a-business- 


certainly,” said 


| chance-slip young Steinerts, and they stood in their elegant 


lobby and looked out their broad plate glass windows and saw 
their elegant Steinway depart hillward, and like Mr, Krell 


, and his Steck, they just knew it would never come back. The 


idea of a Steinway coming back! But the Steck piano had 
the lead by a few laps and ‘‘ got there”’ first and was located 
in the choice corner, only the servant girl being home, it 
seems. Presently up drove another wagon and the men pro- 
ceeded to unload another piano and walk in with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman were not at home. Only the servant 
girl was in charge. She knew one piano was coming, but 
nothing had been said about two pianos. ‘* Whose piano is 
that?” asked the Steinert men. It was a Steck. ‘‘ When did 
it get there?” She told them it had just come in. ‘‘ Why, 
there surely must be some mistake. The Steinway has been 
ordered. The Steck men have made a mistake. It must be 
removed.”’ But the men had gone, the bewildered servant girl 
‘*Oh, then, we will accommodate you,” was the 
reply. And the girl saw the elegant Steinway slide into the 
place that the superb Steck had just occupied. 

It is said that the Steinert men, filled with enthusiasm for 
their house, actually took the Steck piano down town and de- 
posited it in front of Krell’s store. Of course the heads of the 
Steinert house knew nothing of what was going on, and the 
whole matter is rather to be considered in the light of a joke. 
About all it will amount to will be a caution from the heads 
of the Steinert house to their hustlers to go siow next time. 
The whole affair will be good naturedly adjusted between the 
rival houses beyond a doubt.—Cincinnati ‘* Times-Star.” 








ANTED—By Junius Hart, of New Orleans, asalesman 
ortwo. For additional particulars address Mr. Hart, 
who wants live men who understand the piano and organ 


| trade. 


ITUATION WANTED—By a young man who under- 

stands tuning and polishing pianos, where he can im- 

prove on repairing. Address R. B., care of MusIcaL 

ANTED—A sheet music clerk ; one thoroughly posted 

and who can speak both German and English, can 

find a steady situation. Apply to Wm. Rohlfing & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





The Trade. 


—Mrs, Oliver Ditson will soon occupy her new residence 
on Commonwealth-ave., Boston. 

—Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, will 
be back from Canada about October 1. 

—The Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, 
are about to bring out a new line of upright cases. 

—Mr, Poole is traveling for C. C. Briggs & Co. in New 
York State, Ohio and Pennsylvania and reports trade as fair. 

—Mr. Wm. R. Gratz has just received from Europe a par- 
ticularly fine Stainer ‘cello and some rare violins of great 
value. 

—A new style Everett upright has a swing desk along the 
full length of the piano, It does not operate on pivots 
but swings. 

—We find that the varnishes of Hastings & Winslow are in 
greater demand than ever among Boston piano manufacturers 
visited by us last week. 

—Isaac I. Cole & Son have just cut the finest walnut burl 
that has been seen in this city for fifteen years. It contained 
9,200 feet, 6 feet long and 3 feet wide. 

—The demand for the new styles of Mehlin pianos is so 
heavy that although they are working with all their force they 
can’t catch up, and seldom have a finished piano to show. 

—The time is rapidly approaching when the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ and Piano Company will occupy the large lower floor 
of the building in Boston in which their present wareroom is 
located. 

—C. H. Henning is jubilant over the success of his busi- 
ness, has enlarged his facilities and is working hard to catch 
up with his orders. He received orders for 16 pianos in one 
day last week, 

—The business of Mr. G. W. Stratton, of Boston, which 
was advertised for sale some time ago, has been purchased by 
Mr. H. C. Barnes, who was formerly connected with Mr. 
Stratton as manager. 

—We understand from a contemporary that Mr, John T. 
Morse, of the Morse Musical String Company, has closed out 
his string business to devote himself entirely to the interests 
of the Koehler Piano Company, of which concern he is a 
member, 

—The piano displayed in the window of B. A. Atkinson’s 
furniture and household goods establishment, in Boston, 
stands between two cook stoves. Atkinson sells furniture, 
stoves, pianos, &c., and the piano department is in charge 
of J. A. Eldridge. 














H+ 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED 


A-—— 


= 


GOLD MEBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


— AT THE— 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 
MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 


ist compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; 


as perfect « 


any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos and Organs are 


h the worse 
Exhit 
gated iron ar 
and it 
the P 


anos, 


ondition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 


for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 
ition was right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 


was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 





they are 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


id the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FACTORY: 292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





STANDARD OF 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoREK. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & UD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 


L. F. HEPBURN & C 


SOLE ACENTS 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


»s Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON sr 


(Established in 1849.) 59, OOO MADE 
or a AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


my PIANOS. 


Prices eesenens and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





—JI UST PUBLISHED. (— 


LEBERT & STARK’S PIANO SCHOOL. 


The Latest and Best. Engraved Plate Edition. Sharp, Clear Print. Best Paper. 
PRICE, $2.00, EACH BOOK. BOOKS 1 and 2 NOW READY. 


TN calling your attention to this work, we Gedire to say that our aim has been to publish a correct as well as 

fine edition. in this we have spared neither pains nor expense. Our translation isfrom the eleventh 
German edition ; proofs have been read by the most careful and accurate musicians : nd printed from entirely 
new engraved plates on heavy supercalendered paper. We invite inspection of this work, feeling confident 
that it will fully meet your wants. In ordering, be sure to ask for the BRAINAKD’S Edition, as there are 
many inferior editions in the market. Either book mailed, post paid, on receipt of ®2.00. Special low prices 


to the Trade. THE S. BRAINARD SON’S CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








<= on 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 











~>—-==9 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoREK. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty | a and upon their excellence alone 
have attained ao 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Wor! Pp and bility. 


Every Piano Furry WARRANTED For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





SToRY & CLARK ORGANS, 


C7 2. 1 OA Gee). 





NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHE WHOLESALE TRAPPE WILL DO WKLL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


— —MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥s 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, [22 EAST I3th STREET. 





(ea ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
GB” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CoHIECA GO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIaANWos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 
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ne OO MOM ARTIN GUITARS Haw rate 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
i=" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a 
Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


States, but also in Europe. 


FERRARE, 


Mr. S. DE La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers ot all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


— SP OuRnR <- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


‘* SMITH - 
American Organ and Piano 
- - @0.,*- 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


{ Kansas City, Mo. 
) London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved Biano« Legs, 
LYRBES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 





Kpacn 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


4+PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 





FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Agents Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The omiy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. rTVORY TON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


: BEHR BROS. & CO. 
2 —— WAREROOMS ; -— 
> 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 











MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


iVupret eates 
‘ dd 


th 





For Prices and Territory 


“STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
C. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER. 


: PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 








OOnNN. 


NEW YORK Py 
Sole Agents for the United 
Agents forthe United} 26 Warrea St., New Vork.. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr waywe orcan co, 





~wés IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! «~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





RNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and Hovenier, 1875, and our i ae have our patent metallis 
™ me, To in one or patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hag 
pr y judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








v 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —“ Everywhere ackoowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF-—* The very best Piano made ” 


STECK PLANUS. * 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


FFICE AND WAREROOMS, 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCCA—“Are unparalleled for the majest'c singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S$. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


. UPRIGHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 390 East 39th 8t., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
ans St. George’s Ch., 

a4} St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. 43, Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch. re , Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 : Firs t Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, hia, 35 Re A o 


Ne ky Orleans, tts 
bureh R.C. 


ine 











Upright and Square 
pera ros. 


Fosters ont geen 338 and 340 East last Sist S Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GBC. ©. BINT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
s7- SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM ROHLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 
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The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO.., Lebanon, Pa. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIA NO §S a 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. - 





Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stre‘ezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 1!4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEW ToRr=z. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 
and Scarfs, 
Portieres, Art Embroideries 
and Artists’ Busts, 
Flags and Banners 
for Musical Societies, 





IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the celebrated 


; =. ~ SYMPHONIUMS. 
Warerooms and Office: 105 5 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK, 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 














@* Special Terms and Prices to 





WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


Responsible Dealers. 





JE. G. HARRIN GTON & CO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction aad 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ef 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STE INWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 










































Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








BRIGGS. - 








¢C C. RB R OG: S 2 CoO. 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: C. H. DITSON & Co. 867 BROADQOAY. 
FELT AND SOUNDING FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 
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SEND FoR samevenial CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 


4 9 UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M, BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Square, Upright end Grand Pianos 977" "5 te"eulidfec fe on 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 
























Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New ‘ta. GED NS GLENS Le Se ee 


BHHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 




















